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Hawaiian Beekeeper 
Remembers 


“Pearl Harbor” 


The Puuloa Apiary of Leo F. Hannegan Was the First Apiary on Ameri- 
can Soil to Suffer Damage in Japan’s Unprovocated Attack on Our Country 


By Richard E. Nieman 


WAR: OHAU BOMBED BY JAP- 
ANESE PLANES!—blared half-page 
headlines of the Honolulu Star Bul- 
letin’s first extra, the print still wet. 
Honoluluans had been rudely awake- 
end on that peaceful Sunday morn- 
ing by blasts of explosions and burst- 
ing bombs. Late sleepers, clad in 
pajamas, scurried out-of-doors and 
gazed upward. High above, in a blue 
sky polka-dotted with black puffs 
of exploding anti-aircraft shells, for- 
mations of planes silvered by the 
sunlight, were maneuvering, twist- 
ing, and zigzagging from cloud to 
cloud. 

“Oahu is under attack! Stand by 
for further announcements!’ came 
radio warnings from local broad- 
cast stations. To a bewildered Ameri- 
can public this seemed incredible. 
How could it be possible? These 
must be realistic maneuvers. Hadn’t 
Japan’s Emperor just recently pro- 
claimed that peace and friendship 
existed with our country! And wasn’t 
this being reiterated at this very mo- 
ment by his emissary in Washington! 
Islanders, hurrying to the hill- 
sides, witnessed a tragic scene only 
too realistic: the panorama of treach- 
erous attack and heroic defense. Far 
off, over Pearl Harbor, billowing 
clouds of heavy black smoke red- 
dened with bursts of flame were en- 
veloping the great naval base. Thus, 
on December the seventh, was her- 
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alded Japan’s infamous attack on 
our country. 

Beyond Pearl Harbor and border- 
ing on its western shores, extends a 
strip of coastal lowlands known as 
Puuloa. This section of leeward 
Oahu is characterized by a terrain of 
coral limestone origin and light rain- 
fall precipitation. Dense forests of 





Mr. Leo. F. Hannegan as he now is. 
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The 565-colony apiary of Leo Hannegan at Puuloa, Oahu, a year after “Pearl Har- 


bor.” 


Mr. Hannegan is standing in his apiary. 


Trees in the picture are the kiawes. 


Green supers on white brood chambers account for the two-tone color effect. 
I was unable to take pictures of apiary damage because photographing was not per- 


mitted at the time. 
Harbor”. 
a single location in Hawaii. 
yards. 


However, by special permit, I took this picture a year after “Pearl 
Mr. Hannegan successfully operates the largest known apiary (565 colonies) at 
From 50 to 200 colonies are the usual numbers kept at out- 
His extracting equipment includes four large extractors powered by gasoline en- 


gines—electricity is not available at the apiary. He hauls honey by truck from his wind- 
ward Oahu apiary and from another yard on west Oahu to Puuloa where all of the ex- 


tracting is done. 


Light grades (kiawe) are packed in various-sized jars for the Honolulu 


grocery trade, while amber grades (from windward Oahu sources harvested later in the 


season) are sold in bulk to Honolulu bakeries. 
Hr. Hannegan, he does ship considerable amounts of wax. 


900 Ibs. to the Mainland. 


kiawe (algaroba) trees cover the 
coastal area. Barely a mile distant 
from the channel of Pearl Harbor 
(approximately three miles from the 
harbor itself), and half-hidden in the 
shelter of the kiawes lived a_bee- 
keeper and his wife, Leo and Irene 
Hannegan, on their 500-colony hon- 
ey farm. 

Prior to the outbreak of the war, I 
often visited this little rural farm, a 
retreat from the din of city life. Mr. 
Hannegan and I would sit together 
for hours in his bee yard under the 
semi-shade of the kiawe trees and 
talk of beekeeping problems and of 
his past experiences. With a gleam 
of enthusiasm in his blue Irish eyes, 
he’d tell me how, when as a lad back 
in Glenwood, Wisconsin, he first be- 
came fascinated in the mystery of the 
hive while watching bees reveling in 
the basswood bloom; of how he suc- 
cessfully transported bees to the 
Phillipines and later in 1925 finally 
settled in Hawaii and became en- 
gaged in Island beekeeping. 

Mr. Hannegan is truly a beekeep- 
er at heart. To him the contented 
murmurous hum of his bees at 


Although no honey is being exported by 
Most recent shipment was 


night and the sound of the swarm 
are music. The sight of snowy white 
combs, beacons of an approaching 
new season, and the odor of evap- 
orating new crop honey drifting 
from his hives, are inspirations to 
his soul. Yet this veteran beekeeper 
at sixty-four years is a practical and 
energetic worker. Alone he oper- 
ates three separate apiaries, totalling 
1,200 colonies of bees—a herculean 
task to which any beekeeper will at- 
test. Calloused hands bear evidence 
of his travail. Mr. Hannegan’s wife 
shares her husband’s enthusiasm in 
beekeeping and helps him with the 
marketing of his bottled honey. 

On December the seventh, it was 
just another warm Hawaiian win- 
ter’s morning on the Hannegan Hon- 
ey Farm. The rising sun shone down 


on a pastoral scene of tranquility.’ 


Beekeeper Hannegan had arisen ear- 
ly as usual and was assorting lumber 
in the bee yard in preparation of 
building a new honey house. Mrs. 
Hannegan was indoors completing 
her household tasks. ‘“Snooky’’, their 


pet dog, was beside her master pur-! 


suing her favorite pastime of snap- 


vealed 
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ping at some inquisitive bee which 
had ventured too close. Peacefulness 
prevailed: there were no omens of 
impending disaster. 
Hell Broke Loose 

At exactly 7:55 that morning hell 
from heavens broke loose. The sound 
of distant explosions at first reached 
Mr. Hannegan without alarm, for he 
had been accustomed to hearing the 
reports of heavy gunfire when the 
armed forces were engaged in prac- 
tice maneuvers. Soon, however, as 
the detonations became intensified, 
Mr. Hannegan paused with his work 
and peered upward. In the direc- 
tion of Pearl Harbor the sky was 
filled with puffs of black smoke from 
exploding anti-aircraft shells. Wing- 
ed messengers of death were already 
diving and unloading their cargoes 
of bombs and torpedoes on our ships. 
Dense clouds of black smoke ob- 
scured the actual battle progressing 
at the great naval base. Huge gey- 
sers of water, the results of explod- 
ing bombs, were spouting skyward. 
Although Mr. Hannegan possessed no 
radio with which to warn him of the 
attack, he had by this time sensed 
the gravity of the situation which 
only a few moments later fully re- 
vealed itself. 





KIAWE BLOSSOM TIME 


The kiawe, or algaroba, blossom is 
Hawaii’s chief source of nectar. In- 
troduced over a century ago, the trees 
now cover an estimated 100,000 acres 
on the various Islands of the group. 
Besides being an important honey and 
pollen plant, the pod crop furnishes 
feed for livestock, and the wood, ma- 
terial for fencing and fuel. Hawaiian 
kiawe (Prosopis chilensis) is related to 
the mesquite. 

The kiawe eradication campaign 
(“Gleanings”, Feb. 1942) has been 
abandoned, because the value of the 
bean or pod crop as livestock feed 
has become paramount in importance. 
Cattle raisers, through the medium of 
newspaper ads, have been purchasing 
the beans in quantity and are even 
encouraging children, too young to 
participate otherwise in the war effort, 
to gather the pods. 
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Suddenly Jap planes with throttles 
wide open roared over the apiary 
fairly skimming the tops of the 
kiawe trees. Beneath their wings 
the bloody, circled insignias of the 
rising sun were plainly visible. Al- 
most simultaneously one, two, three 
deafening explosions occurred in the 
bee yard. More followed. Mr. Hanne- 
gan instinctively dropped to a prone 
position. ‘‘“Snooky”’ whimpered, and 
crawled up close beside her master 
and lay motionless. Exploding shrap- 
nel tore ragged holes in filled storage 
tanks in the honey house. Frag- 
ments of steel penetrated the bee- 
hives and pierced the walls of the 
residence. In the bedroom wall of 
the dwelling a piece of shrapnel lodg- 
ed a foot above the bed and remains 
there today—a grim reminder of a 
close call. 

Although the attack was of short 
duration, each split second seemed an 
eternity. Feelings of indignation and 
anxiety were uppermost, as Mr. 
Hannegan remembers it. Throughout 
the ordeal Mr. and Mrs. Hannegan 
had remained calm and by an act of 
Providence were spared of injury. An 
act of Providence indeed it was, for 
Jap aviators were out to blast and 
machine gun every living being that 
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came before their sights and to in- 
flict damage before meeting their 
certain and dishonorable end. 


Examination of the apiary by Mr. 
Hannegan at a later date disclosed 
that besides the damaged honey 
tanks, 60 colonies of bees out of 500 
had been lost. In addition, many 
hives were pitted by small pieces of 
shrapnel. Deposits of pollen found at 
some of the hive entrances were 
possibly due to the jarring force of 
concussion. In the hives not dam- 
aged, the queens were unaffected 
and had continued normal egg lay- 
ing. Fortunately no bomb hit was 
scored in the center of Mr. Hanne- 
gan’s closely arranged apiary, or else 
greater damage would have resulted. 


Since the outbreak of the war, 
great physical change has come 
about in the kiawe forests surround- 
ing Mr. Hannegan’s Puuloa apiary. 
‘“Kiawe Corps’ volunteers and oth- 
er labor groups have been organized 
to cut down kiawe trees in certain 
strategic areas. Clearings and inroads 
have been made in Mr. Hannegan’s 
available bee pasture. Every tree 
felled in the effective bee-flight area 
meant just that much less nectar for 
Mr. Hannegan’s bees. Yet this per- 
severing beekeeper did not com- 
plain. He realized that the purpose of 
this deforestation campaign was to 
prevent and counter any invasion at- 
tempt on the part of the enemy, as 
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well as to facilitate war maneuvers 
of our armed forces. However, not 
all of the trees in the designated 
areas were destroyed; many were 
merely thinned out. Nature, as if 
to atone for the plight of this coura- 
geous beekeeper, has made compen- 
sation for the reduced bee pasturage. 
During the latter part of 1942, un- 
usually heavy rainfall (of flood pro- 
portions in other districts) has en- 
couraged new growth in the remain- 
ing kiawe areas. 

Some time ago I asked Mr. Hanne- 
gan whether his experiences of De- 
cember seventh and the resulting 
hardships of wartime beekeeping 
(including container shortages) had 
not discouraged him, and if he har- 
bored any thought of giving up the 
business. ‘‘Quit?”’, retorted this 
dauntless beekeeper, ‘I’m only start- 
ing!” 

A recent visit to his apiary sub- 
stantiated his statement. Already 
colony increase has been made, and 
in compliance with Uncle Sam’s re- 
quest to produce more honey and 
wax, Hr. Hannegan intends to extend 
still further. It gives him a certain 
inward satisfaction to think that 
some of the wax produced at his 
Puuloa apiary will go into the war 
effort and be used as coatings for 
Uncle Sam’s bullets —bulle+s with 
which to answer and avenge ‘Pear! 
Harbor’. 
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Early Bees and Wax 


By Lee R. Stewart 


Entomologists tell us, and they 
should know, that the honeybee is 
not native to the American continent, 
that it was introduced from Europe. 
One account (ABC & XYZ) states 
they were brought to this country in 
log gums (hives), but Malcom Fra- 
zier of England says he finds no evi- 
dence of log hives ever being used in 
England. Another account says they 
came to this country as stow-a-ways 
in some ship but upon close scrutiny 
this statement is found to be full of 
holes. For in those days it took a ship 
from six weeks to six months to cross 
the Atlantic. And as the ship spent 
most of its time upon the high seas 
distant from flora of any kind the 
bees would not have the opportunity 
to gather stores for an ocean voyage 
even tho they did manage to get 
aboard. Furthermore, it would be 
possible but not probable that bees 
would survive such a trip in a home 
of their own choosing and question- 
able stores as it was some 300 years 
later before bees could be success- 
fully moved any great distance even 
when they were housed and stocked 
for the trip. 

Anyway we have bees. In our re- 
search in Indian and pioneer history 
we find many statements concerning 
bees, honey, and wax. It is said, with- 
out authority, the Indian called the 
bee the Pale Face’s fly and its ap- 





pearance was always a sad harbinger 
for the Red Skin as he knew the Pale 
Face was not far behind (Cockrum). 
Yet when the Pale Face first came 
upon the scene he found the Indian 
using not only honey but wax as 
well. Schoolcraft tells us they were 
even using beeswax candles along 
the Wabash in 1821. However, the 
white man had been among them 
long before, not as homemakers, who 
probably would have had bees, but 
as missionaries and traders. Those 
picturesque fur traders, the courier 
de boise, and the Black Robes of 
Loyala had pushed their bark canoes 
far inland in quest of furs and souls 
long before any settler had made his 
appearance. 

If the honeybee was imported from 
Europe, and we are not saying it 
wasn’t, its progress westward was 
remarkable. Meeker says the early 
immigrants to the Oregon country 
did not find any bees west of the 
Rockies, We have never made a 
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study of that territory but it is our 
guess bees were there long before the 
first white man. Even though the 
Rockies were a barrier they could 
enter from the south where we do 
know bees had existed from a very 
early day. All the way from the 
East to the Rockies bees were found 
when the first settlers came upon the 
scene. 

Some of the remarks concerning 
bees and honey were odd in the light 
of our present knowledge. In 1833 
Capt. Bonnieville said the bee migrat- 
ed westward with the wild turkey. 
McBroom, in a pioneer history of 
Fountain County, Indiana (1826), 
says, “honey was plentiful but wild 
as it was made from wild flowers and 
had to be bottled and strained before 
it could be used’. We still have 
people who speak of “wild honey’’. 

In this day of wax shortage two 
items from early history are inter- 
esting. In the spring of 1826, 152 
flat boats passed Vincennes, Ind., on 
their way to New Orleans. Included 
in the cargo of these boats were 10,- 
000 pounds of beeswax. Very re- 
markable when you consider the ter- 
ritory north of the Wabash and west 
of the Wabash as far south as the Big 
Vermillion, which means most of the 
northern part of Indiana and Illinois 
and all the territory beyond, was 
yet inhabited by the Indians, leav- 
ing a very small “‘civilized’”’ country 
to draw from. And it was still more 
remarkable when one recalls that 
all of this wax came from bee trees. 
Evidently these early bee “hunters” 
were past masters at wax production. 

Wax other than beeswax was man- 
ufactured in this country as early as 
1690 and very likely before then. 
Father Sebastian Rasles, a Jesuit 
missionary at the Abnakis Indian 
village of Nanrantsouak, situated 
near the present Norridwock in 
Maine, tells of the generous use of 
tapers there in the wilderness made 
from the berries of a kind of wild 
laurel that grew along the sea shore 
thirty leagues distant. These ber- 
ries, which resembled those of the 
juniper, were boiled in water, a 
green wax rising to the top where it 
was skimmed off. The wax was very 
pure but neither sweet nor pliable. 
Father Rasles found that by adding 
an equal part of elk fat to it a good 

(Continued on page 441) 
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Painted Alighting-Boards and the 


Colour-sense of Bees 
By Dr. Ruth Lotmar, Liebfeld-Bern, Switzerland 


(Translated from Schweizerische Bienenzeitung, October, 1942, and taken from the March, 
1943, issue of “The Bee World”) 


The use of various colored alight- 
ing-boards is intended to prevent ex- 
cessive drifting of bees. Drifting, in 
itself, is not a serious matter, but it 
may sometimes have _ undesirable 
consequences, particularly if the api- 
ary is not disease-free. Nosema, 
Acarine disease and foul brood—to 
name only the chief diseases —may 
easily be carried by drifting bees to 
healthy colonies. It therefore ap- 
pears important to make it easier for 
bees to find the way home to their 
own stock by marking the alighting 
boards clearly. Landmarks are also 
advantageous for the homing of 
young queens, whether in nuclei at 
the mating station or in a stock that 
has requeened itself. We can achieve 
such distinctive marking by suitable 
painting of the alighting-boards. 

What is to be understood by suit- 
able painting? If I may put it so, it 
is painting done, not with a human 
mind and human eyes, but with a 
bee’s mind and bee’s eyes—that is, 
adapted to the capacities of bees’ 
senses. Since, thanks to many scien- 
tific investigations, we are very well 
informed about colour-sense of bees, 
it will not be difficult for us to apply 
this knowledge practically in paint- 
ing the alighting-boards. 

An account of present knowledge 
of the bee’s colour-sense and her be- 
havior towards various colours must 
first be given. 

(1) Bees are red-blind—that is, 
they are insensitive to pure red col- 
ours and in consequence see these as 
dark grey to black. On the other 
hand, bees can see ultra-violet rays 
to which the human eye is insensi- 
tive. So it comes about that the bee’s 
world of colour looks considerably 
different from our own; this is es- 
pecially true of those colours which 
contain much red or _ ultra-violet. 
Thus we know, in particular, that 
orange and cinnabar (both contain- 
ing red) appear to bees as a middle 
and dark brown; violet and purplish- 
red (equally containing red) as a 
middle and dark blue. We are most- 
ly not so well informed about the 
appearance of colonies contain- 
ing ultra - violet. Very interesting, 
however, is the information that 


white surfaces may look very dif- 
ferent to bees, according as they con- 
tain much or no ultra-violet. The 
former appear white or light grey to 
them; the latter, however, a more or 
less intense blue-green. We cannot 
distinguish such white surfaces from 
one another; we have to call the 
spectroscope and _ ultra-violet-sensi- 
tive photographic plates to our aid, to 
inform us indirectly which colours 
look white to bees and which blue- 
green. By means of such investiga- 
tions it was found that, for example, 
the artists’ pigment white lead is 
white or light grey to bees; but the 
pigments zine white, Titan white and 
Lithopon white, on the other hand, 
are seen by bees as blue-green. 

(2) Bees can distinguish various 
tones of a given colour very well. 

(3) Bees generally prefer darker, 
stronger—that is more saturated— 
colours to lighter (more masked by 
white) ones. This probably results 
from the fact that among flowers 
powerful saturated colours gvr2atly 
predominate. “Bee white,” too, is 
not much liked. (By “bee white” I 
would designate shortly all those 
white colours which are also seen by 
bees as white, such as white lead.) 
Bees are not accustomed to white, 
since it hardly occurs in their natural 
environment; for most white flowers 
appear to bees as blue-green (there- 
fore coloured), as _ spectroscopic 
measurements have shown. 

The bee shows a marked liking for 
certain colours. Such favourite col- 
ours are, for example, a dull dark 
blue (for human eyes it may also be 
purple-red) or a shining golden yel- 
low, about the colour of the dande- 
lion blossom. 

(4) Bees can be “‘trained’’ to all 
colours, including “bee white’; that 
is, they are able to notice that upon 
a definite colour—and only upon this 
—is there food to be fetched. They 
are thus able to remember the col- 
ours of the forage plants (natural 
training to colours); on this depends 
a great part of the constancy of the 
bee, so important for pollination. 
Equally they are able to note the col- 
our of the alighting-board of their 
hive; this colour is used by them to | 
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find their way safely home (along 
with other landmarks, as above-be- 
low, right-left, etc.). 

If, now, for the aforesaid reasons, 
a beekeeper desires to prevent as far 
as possible the drifting of bees in his 
apiary, he ought to make use of the 
knowledge about the colour-sense of 
bees, which we have just given in 
painting his alighting boards. Since 
the bees can be trained to all colours 
and can also distinguish various 
tones (degrees of brightness), one 
might perhaps think that all colours 
are equally suitable for painting 
alighting boards. But that this is in 
reality not so has already been re- 
ported on several occasions by ob- 
servant beekeepers. I will specially 
recall the observations which Herr 
Messerli, of Riimilingen, reported in 
the September S.B. [See p 18 of this 
issue.] As we saw, bees have favorite 
colours; besides these, they have also 
others which are unattractive to 
them. Now, if the alighting boards 
of neighboring stocks are by chance 
painted with such preferred and dis- 
liked colours (for example, with 
dark blue or a strong yellow along- 
side light green, pink, or “bee 
white’’), then a number of bees from 
the stocks with the disliked colours 
will be misled into drifting into the 
stocks with the attractive colours. 
This results in a very uneven dis- 
tribution of strength in the various 
hives; wherefore many beekeepers 
have already been led to give up 
painting alighting boards in colour 
altogether. As an example of what 
has just been said I would quote the 
observations made by P. Koch. [See 
B.W., 16, 40.] He noticed that of his 
28 stocks those with uneven numbers 
gave on the average larger honey 
crops than those with even numbers. 
His observations extended over 14 
years. The solution of the puzzle 
lay in the fact that the uneven stocks 
were by chance all painted dark 
(alternatively dark blue, black and 
brown), and the even ones very light 
(white, light green and pink). The 
dark colot#s attracted bees to drift 
out of the stocks with unpopular col- 
ours, so that the “dark” colonies 
were strengthened at the expensé of 
the “light”? ones. In the course of 
the 14 years the following average 
yearly crops were ontained: — 


In hives painted dark blue .. 481% Ibs. avoir. 
black .. 42. Ibs. 
4 brown ai. Ee 
= white . 2614 Ibs. 
fa a “ green 22 _~—s Ibs. 
” oo SR Fee. 


The six best we each year in- 
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cluded, in the 14 yous, stocks in:— 


Dark blue hives es 35 times. 
Black ieee 
Brown = bd kk he a, ae 
White ” sb ah bedhead 
Light green” jis Se SS ee 
Pink > 


Thus 77 ean in hives with dark 
and only 7 times in hives with light 
paint. (The white paint was probably 
white lead, thus the disliked ‘‘bee 
white.’’) 

A further, especially good example 
of unwished-for results from unfa- 
vourable painting of alighting-boards 
was reported to me some time ago 
by H. Schneider, of Jens-Liebefeld. 
Herr Schneider’s colonies were by 
chance changed over during the time 
of dandelion bloom into his newly- 
erected bee-house, painted with vari- 
ous colours. The result of this was 
a quite unusual strengthening of the 
colonies in yellow hives, and a con- 
siderable weakening of the neigh- 
bouring stocks of other colours. Here 
yellow liked for its own sake and 
in addition agreeing with the colour 
of the principal forage-plant (dande- 
lion), evidently attracted the bees— 
which were learning their new lo- 
cations—to a quite unusual degree. 
In the following year there was no 
more (or no considerable) strength- 
ing of the yellow stocks to be seen, 
since the bees had had time to ac- 
custom themselves to the colour of 
their home hive before the dandelion 
bloom. 

Beekeepers have had especially 
contradictory experiences with white 
alighting boards. Some are very well 
contented with these, others report 
that the stocks in the white hives 
never get properly strong. Although 
there is as yet no proof of this, it 
seems to me probable that the reason 
for this contradiction lies in this— 
that on one occasion it has been a 
question of the not very attractive 
‘‘bee white” (for example, white lead 
paint) and on another occasion of a 
white that looks coloured to bees 
(zine white or other). This last is a 
natural colour to bees, since (as we 
saw) most white flowers appear 
blue-green to them; the other is on 
the other hand, strange to them, so 
that they will let themselves be pro- 
portionately easily attracted into the 
other coloured hives near by. 

Keeping the above observations 
and experiences in mind, it can be 
recommended that the following 
principles should be observed in 
painting alighting boards. 

(1) Paint with strong, preferably 
dark, colours. Although bees are red- 
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blind, colours with red in them can, 
nevertheless, be used (for example, 
cinnabar and purple-red). One must, 
however, remember that these two 
‘colours appear to bees as dark brown 
and dark blue. Whence follows that 
cinnabar and purple-red should not 
be used alongside of dark brown and 
dark blue. 

(2) If one does not wish to give 
up white paint, choose as pigment 
not white lead (‘‘bee white’), but 
zinc white or other colour seen by 
bees as a blue-green shade. 

(3) Avoid putting very favorite 
colours close to disliked ones (that is, 
light unsaturated colours). 


(4) Since bees can distinguish 
various degrees of brightness of col- 
our, different tones of the same col- 
our can be used; for example, a 
medium brown and dark brown, a 
medium blue and dark blue. Be 
careful, however, that two  neigh- 
boring hives are not painted with 
two different tones of the same col- 
our, but choose colours of different 
colour-groups (for example, brown 
and blue). 

To protect the beekeeper from 
disappointments, it should be added 
that, in spite of well - thought - out 
painting, we must naturally not hope 
to prevent drifting altogether. It is 


known, for example, that young bees, 
leaving their hive for the first time, 
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relatively often drift into neighbor- 
ing stocks. This drifting of young 
bees cannot be influenced to any 
marked extent by the best system of 
landmarks. It is, however, proved 
by many observations and experi- 
ences that the return of forages into 
their own hives can be made very 
much easier by suitable painting, so 
that differently -coloured alighting 
boards are fully justified in spite of 
the above. 

Finally, I wish to give a short list 
of works and articles which deal 
with the colour-sense of bees and 
their power of orientation and have 


been utilized in the above discussion. 
1941. Englander, H.—Arch.f. Bienenkunde, 
22. (White colour =! orientation of 
of bees in the apiary.) 
Frisch, K. v.—Zool. Jahrb., Abt. all- 
=. Zool, u. Phys. 35. 
risch, K. v.—Verstandl. Wiss. 3rd. 
edition. (Life of Bees.) 


1941. 
1941. 


1939. Hertz, M.—J. Exp. Biol. (New experi- 
ments on colour vision in bees). 
1934. Koch, P.—Leipz, Bztg. (Colour of 
hives and surplus.) [B. W. 16, 40.] 

1933. Lotmar, R.—Zts.f. vergl. Phys. 19. 
(Colour sense of bees, ultra-violet.) 

[B. W. 15, 58. 

1938. Lotmar, R.—Schw. Bztg. (Painting 
alighting boards and part played by 
white.) 

1942. Messerli, 


H.—Schw. Bztg. Painting 
alighting Rte ny, (See F. 18). 
Muller, E.—Deutscher Imkerf. (From 
a commercial a iary.) 

Otto, F. T.—Schlesw.-Holst. Bztg. (Ob- 
servation on drifting.) [B. W. 10, 32.] 
Rauschmayer, F.—Arch. f. Bienenk. 
9, 8. (Drifting and orientation by 
sight.) [B. W. 10. 132.] 


1938. 
1928. 
1928. 





A VISITOR FROM AUSTRALIA 
Sergeant Sam Mills, R. A. A. F., of South- 


port, Queensland, Australia, paid us a visit | 
during late May. Sergeant Mills had just} 


acquired his wings, having received his 
training in Ontario. He has 200 colonies of 
bees, which he hopes to operate again 
some day. The honey secured in that coun- 
try comes largely from gum trees. The 
per colony average may be somewhat be- 
low what it is in U. S. A. A visit to Medina 
was the culmination of a dream which Ser- 
geant Mills has had since childhood. 
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Taking off the Heney 
By W. L. Coggshall 


No. 1. (top left)—An outyard own- 

by Bill Coggshall. This was tak- 
en just a few minutes before removal 
of the clover crop began, and for 
which the truck was waiting. Photo 
by Ben Gabbert. 


No. 2. (top right)—Part of the 
kame apiary in winter. The small 
building in the background is full of 
extracting supers ready for use when 
needed next season. 


No. 3.—View in an apiary belong- 
ing to Archie L. Coggshall, prior to 
the removal of the 1941 clover crop. 





No. 4.—Another Coggshall apiary 
early in August, 1941, a bumper clo- 
ver year in Central New York. Photo 
iby Ben Gabbert. 


No. 5.—A truckload of honey from 
the apiary pictured in No. 4. Back- 
pune is buckwheat just starting to 

lossom. Beekeepers in the clover- 
buckwheat area sometimes are un- 
able to remove the clover crop quick- 
y enough to prevent damage to color 
#nd flavor caused by the bees start- 
ing to gather buckwheat. This was a 
7 close call. Photo by Ben Gab- 

ert. 
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Refreshingly Cold 


By Mrs. Benj. Nielsen 


Having ice cream now-a-days is 
something of a fete, now isn’t it? 
If you can buy it at all you must eat 
it “on the spot” so to speak. No more 
taking home a quart for the family 
to share. Sherbets (3 per cent fat) 
and ices you may have—if you drop 
in while the dealer’s quota lasts; that 
is if he received it at all. It is quite 
possible that ere this reaches print 
all of these refreshingly cold treats 
may have gone the way of “things 
we used to have.” 

Make your own ice cream! Well, 
here again, Mrs. Average Housewife 





Honey Crisp Ice Cream.— 
Photo courtesy Kellogg Co. 


PT nL, 





is apt to demur. No whipping cream; 
cannot spare the sugar; no marsh- 
mallows; no syrup—and so it goes. 
Here again we honey folks are doub- 
ly blessed. Used in making ice creams 
honey makes a superbly smooth, 
velvety textured treat and its amaz- 
ingly good flavor actually improves 
—if you can keep folks from eating 
it that long. In fruity sherbets and 
ices, the natural sugars of the fruit, 
fruit juices, and honey blend readily 
in a wholesome, delightfully refresh- 
ing flavor treat you will want to re- 
peat again and again. 


If you have not yet tried making 
honey ice creams and would like to 
convert some of your favorite reci- 
pes, go right ahead! There are a lot 
of real taste thrills, wholesome ones, 
in store for you and your families. 
And it is such fun to experiment! If 
you are substituting honey for sugar, 
keep in mind the fact that honey is 
25 per cent sweeter, so you will use 
less honey. And far less honey than 
syrup. 

And, of course, whipping cream is 
not a must in making ice creams. 
Very cold day-old cream will usually 
whip, if not to its former excellency, 
at least well enough to make quite 
satisfactory, palate tickling frozen 
treats. If made in a mechanical re- 
frigerator excellent results are ob- 
tained by freezing the mixture until 
fairly firm, then placing it in a cold 
bowl and beating it until smooth. 
Continue freezing, stirring with a 
fork once or twice during the re- 
maining freezing period if desired. 






















At the Nielsen house we enjoyed 
this exquisitely flavored orange sher- 
bet Easter Sunday. Made when I was 
absolutely alone in the kitchen (it 
doesn’t happen often) I sprung it as 
a surprise and the guess-what-flavor 
began. (Yes, I had promptly washed 
all utensils and put away tell-tale 
remnants of ingredients.) Finally 
the family decided it was apricot. Do 
try it! Its elusive flavor may remind 
you of an apricot delicacy, too. We 
decided that a wee bit of orange 
vegetable coloring would be a nice 
addition. 

Honey Orange Sherbet 

Two eggs, % cup honey, 1 cup 
milk, 1 cup cream, 1 cup orange 
juice, 2 tablespoons lemon juice, few 
grains of salt, and 1 teaspoon grated 
orange rind. 

Beat the eggs until thick and fluffy, 
add the honey gradually and con- 
tinue beating until thoroughly blend- 
ed. Stir in milk, cream, orange, and 
lemon juice, salt and the grated or- 
ange rind. Mix well. Freeze. If made 
in mechanical refrigerator beat until 
smooth when partially frozen, then 
continue freezing. Superb the follow- 
ing day. 

Honey Crisp Ice Cream 


Three cups Kellogg’s Rice Krisp- 
ies, 3 tablespoons butter, % cup 
brown sugar, % cup chopped, toast- 
ed nut meats, 1%4 cups evaporated 
milk (1 tall can), 2 eggs, 4% cup hon- 
ey, and % teaspoon almond flavor- 
ing or 1 teaspoon vanilla. 

Crush cereal. Melt butter in heavy 
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frying pan, add cereal, sugar, and nut 
meats; mix well. Cook, stirring con- 
stantly, until sugar melts and cara- 
melizes slightly. Cool and crumble 
mixture. 

Chill milk until very cold. Whip 
until stiff. Beat eggs with honey; add 
flavoring, and fold into whipped 
milk. Pour into refrigerator trays 
and freeze partially. Mix %4 of crumb 
mixture with partially frozen ice 
cream. Pack in refrigerator trays or 
in paper cups. Sprinkle remaining 
crumb mixture on top. Freeze. 

Honey Lemon Ice Cream 

Two eggs, 2 cups milk, scalded, 5 
tablespoons honey, 2 tablespoons 
lemon juice, 1% teaspoons lemon 
flavoring, % teaspoon salt, and 1% 
cups evaporated milk or cream. 

Beat eggs until yolks and whites 
are blended. Add honey and salt. 
Mix well. Add milk slowly, stirring 
constantly. Cook over hot water un- 
til mixture thickens sufficiently to 
coat a spoon. Remove from fire. Chill. 
Add flavoring, lemon juice, and 
cream or evaporated milk. Freeze. 
ae coloring may be added if de- 
sired. 


Honey Peach Ice Cream 


Three tablespoons Minute tapioca, 
2 cups milk, %4 teaspoon salt, 3 table- 
spoons honey, 1 cup fresh ripe peach 
pulp, 4% cup honey, 2 egg- whites, 1 
tablespoon honey and 1 cup cream, 
whipped. 

Add tapioca to milk placed in top 
of double boiler. Place over rapidly 
boiling water, bring to scalding point 
(allow 3 to 5 minutes), and cook 5 
minutes, stirring frequently. Strain 
hot mixture, stirring (not rubbing) 
through a very fine sieve onto salt 
and honey; mix thoroughly. Chill. 
Prepare fresh peach pulp by crush- 
ing with silver fork; add % cup hon- 
ey. 
Beat egg whites until stiff; add 1 
tablespoon honey gradually and con- 
tinue beating until thoroughly blend- 
ed. Fold into cold tapioca mixture. 
Fold in cream and peach pulp. Turn 
into freezing tray of automatic re- 


frigerator and freeze as rapidly as- 


possible—3 to 4 hours usually re- 
quired. Or turn mixture into con- 
tainer, cover tightly, and pack in 
equal parts of ice and salt 2 to 3 
hours. Makes 1 quart. 
Beehive Parfait 

One teaspoon Knox gelatin, 2 
tablespoons water, % cup honey, 2 
eggs, ¥% teaspoon salt, 2 tablespoons 
lemon juice, 1 tablespoon grated or- 
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ange rind, and 1 cup whipping cream. 

Soften gelatin in the cold water. 
In top part of double boiler, beat 
honey and egg yolks with rotary 
beater until well mixed. Add salt. 
Cook until thickened, stirring oc- 
casionally. This will require about 
10 minutes. Add softened gelatin and 
stir until dissolved. Cool. Add lemon 
juice and grated orange rind. Fold 
in stiffly beaten egg whites. Whip 
and fold in cream. Pour into re- 
frigerator tray. Set control at the 
coldest point. Freeze three hours or 
until firm, without stirring. 


Honey Strawberry Parfait 


Three-fourths cup honey, 1% cups 
crushed strawberries, 1% cups 
cream, 2 egg whites, and a few grains 
of salt. | 

Add % cup of the honey to the 
crushed berries and let stand. Mean- 
while beat egg whites until stiff. Add 
remaining %4 cup of honey gradually 
and continue beating until very 
thick. Fold in sweetened berries. 
Carefully fold in whipped cream. 
Fill mold. Pack in ice and salt. Let 
stand 4 hours. Serve with a garnish 
of whole strawberries. 


Honey Peach Cream Sherbet 


Two cups mashed fresh peaches, 1 
cup cream, %4 cup honey, and chop- 
ped maraschino cherries. 

Add honey to peaches and let stand 
for three hours. Fold in the cream 
whipped stiff and freeze. When ready 
to serve garnish with chopped mara- 
schino cherries. 

Honey Apricot Mousse 


Two cups cooked apricots, mashed, 
3 tablespoons lemon juice, 2 egg 
whites, beaten, %3; cup honey, %4 
— salt, and 1 cup cream, whip- 
ped. 

Combine apricots, honey, lemon 
juice, and salt. Beat the egg whites 
until stiff and fold into the apricot 
mixture. Whip cream and fold in 
carefully. Freeze in tray of mechani- 
cal refrigerator. When ready to serve 
sprinkle with chopped pecans. 

Honey Cherry Ice Cream 


One cup drained, canned cherries, 
2 cups whipping cream, 3 table- 
spoons honey, and % teaspoon al- 
mond flavoring. 

Sweeten the cherries with honey 
to taste. Chill. Whip cream. Gradual- 
ly stir in honey; add flavoring. Care- 
fully fold in cherries. Pour into 
mold. Pack in ice and salt. Let stand 
4 hours. 
Aurora, Nebr. 
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Boom days for honeybees are on 
wing on extensive but suppressed 
scale in these United States. The 
boom has budded chiefly because of 
the national sugar shortage and ra- 
tioning. It is a boom held under 
suppression and wraps because of the 
agricultural labor _ shortage, the 
swing of many beekeepers from 
sweets production into our national 
defense service, and because our bee 
industry is not organized on a boom 
basis. 

There was a logical reason, inci- 
dentally a very good one, why na- 
tional emphasis was not placed on 
beehives and honeycomb during the 
furore of the sugar-rationing period, 
and since. The decidedly scattered 
nature of the USA apiary industry 
has handicapped extensive organiza- 
tion. For obvious reasons produc- 
tion has been tuned accurately to 
annual consumption. The number of 
bee colonies throughout the country 
is well adjusted to the normal num- 
ber of honey eaters and the industrial 
requirements for beeswax. 

Any advertising campaign or na- 
tional drive which would win new 
advocates by the hundred thousand 
to honey consumption would shortly 
flabbergast the bee business. Already 
as a result of war conditions and food 
scarcity the retail price of strained 
honey has, roughly, almost doubled, 
just as it did during the first world 
war. Fortunes were lost at that time 
by inexperienced folks who plunged 


Better Bees Boom 


Honey Business 


By George H. Dacy 


into the apiary art lured by the 
charm of high honey prices. Later 
when the market sagged like a de- 
flated gas bag those inept investors 
were caught back of the dam minus 
both their savings and in some cases 
their shirts. Uncle Sam seeks to 
shun any repetition of that debacle. 


Bees instinctively seek the blossoms 
which contain the most and richest- 
nectar. Beekeepers previously have 
neglected the improvement of bee pas- 
turage.—U. S. D. A. photo. 


Wisely enough Government agenc- 
ies put the soft pedal on widespread 
honey use as a meritorious substi- 
tute for sugar. Calamitous apicul- 
tural expansion during hectic war 
days has probably been averted. But 
just the same a bee boom is due af- 
ter the peace. It will take the form 
of a normal expansion and upbuild- 
ing of the industry predicated on the 
findings of science. Astonishing new 
discoveries have been made concern- 
ing pollen and nectar, bees and hon- 
ey. Invaltable new uses for prac- 
tically all the products of the hive 
and honeycomb have been uncover- 
ed. These research findings in time 
will revolutionize various aspects of 
our $50,000,000 bee business. 

The federal bee-men, quite as im- 
portant in their field of activity as 
are the famous G-men in the detec- 
tion and cleanup of crime, have dis- 
covered that royal jelly is the rich- 
est known source of pantothenic 
acid, containing from 2% to 6 times 
as much of this vitally important ma- 
terial as occurs either in yeast or liv- 
er. Investigators are now striving to 
unravel the function of this unknown 
vitamin, a member of the B-complex 
group. The answer to this puzzle is 
of great potential significance as it 
may have an important bearing on 
the creation and prolongation of hu- 
man life itself. There is abundant 
evidence that royal jelly contains 
some active principle which behaves 
like a gonadotropic or growth hor- 
mone. In the future worker bees 
may attain maturity in half the time 
now required by proper capitaliza- 
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tion of the possibilities of royal jelly. 
Any breakfast-food manufacturer 
who could produce a counterpart of # 
royal jelly for the use of the human 
family would soon reap a record for- 
tune. The queen bee increases 2500 | 
times in weight in about 5 days of | 
dieting on royal jelly. Visualize if @ 
you can the huge cattle and market 
swine which would provide meat for 
the war emergency if the animal-hus- 
bandry art but had access to a similar ; 
food. If a comparable product were 
available for the use of man we could 
breed a race of giants which would 
conquer the world in record time. 
Investigators have been perform- 
ing some magic with honey which 
also lacks definite explanation. By 
merely rubbing strained honey over 


In the government’s bee breeding re- 
search queen bees are maintained in 
screened cages until old enough for test- 
tube breeding purpose.—U. S. D. A. 
photo. 


stock beet seed before planting, twice 
as large a crop resulted as with simi- 
lar seed which was not “sweetened’”’ 
with honey. Scientists believe that 
honey contains some _ unknown 
growth hormone or stimulative sub- 
stance which will double the yield of 
crops whose seed is treated with that 
marvelous product of the beehive. 
Experimenters are now engaged in a 
well-planned still hunt to isolate the 
source of that wonderwork. Its dis- 
covery, if and when made, may be 
as significant as the discovery of the 
last missing chemical element. It 
may point the way to more intensive 
food production than the United 
State has even previously practiced. 

Bee magic is reflected in recent ex- 
periments of the U. S. Horticultural 
Station near College Park, Mary- 
land. Extracts of corn pollen mixed 
with lanolin when rubbed gently 
over the stems of red kidney bean, 
radish, flax, tomato, soybean, mari- 
gold, potato, and buckwheat plants 
increased linear growth from 40 to 
50 percent. Pollen as a stimulator 
produced 2.6 times more growth than 
did the ordinary commercial plant 
stimulators like indoleactic acid. 
Three days after treatment the kid- 
ney bean plants, for example, had 
gained 65 percent more in length and 
81 percent more in weight than had 


Pollen—soybean cake laced in the ~ 
hive provides plenty of food reserve 
and prevents spring dwindling iz col- 
ony population.—U. S. D. A. photo. 
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the untreated check plants. Pollen 
extract applied to the lower surfaces 
of the tender leaves greatly acceler- 
ated cell enlargement, causing the 
leaves to bend and curl upward and 
backward. 

Honey is now recognized as the 
kingpin of quick-energy food. It re- 
quires no stomach digestion but is 
assimilated directly into the blood- 
stream. Football players, marathon 
runners, long-distance swimmers; 
even race-horses are aided in glori- 
ous victories by this spot-energy 
food. Since the genesis of the cur- 
rent world war European armies 
have used honey effectively as an 
“ointment” in the treatment of septic 
wounds. Honey is hygroscopic and 
absorbs moisture as readily as does 
a sponge. Moisture is essential to 
the development of pus-forming bac- 
teria. Angry wounds, abrasions, and 
lacerations heal rapidly minus in- 
fection, so the story goes, where 
honey is used as a lotion on sterile 
gauze and renewed as often as nec- 
essary. 

Honey is also efficacious when em- 
ployed in the treatment of first and 
second-degree burns, including sun- 
burn. Honey, according to the feder- 
al experimenters, is a satisfactory 
preventive of blistering if applied in 
time. European beekeepers have long 
noticed that bee stings due to some 
unexplained reason seemed to aid 
their rheumatic complaints. This has 
led to varied research by accredited 
agencies. At present there are a 
considerable number of medical doc- 
tors throughout the United States 
who have made a study of honeybees 
and the curative properties of their 
stings. Bee-venom therapy clinics are 
hence no longer uncommon. Several 
prominent American pharmaceutical 
manufacturing companies now pre- 
pare and distribute bee-venom ex- 
tracts for hypodermic injection by 
physicians. In general, bee-venom 
extract production has not been 
standardized on such scale that the 
results from its use have been as suc- 
cessful as where stinging bees were 
handled by physicans skilled in their 
management and the treatment of 
the rheumatic ailments which bee 
venom reputedly benefits. 

Researchers at Louisiana State 
University working in cooperation 
with the national Bee Laboratory 
have determined that worker bees 
and queens have the same rate of 
growth during early larval life. Then 
the development of the worker bee 





is seemingly retarded while the 
queen for a time grows much faster 
than a baby ostrich. 


The fatigue-defying honeybee is 
an ace of industry. Her seasonal 
contribution as a pollinator of val- 
uable fruits and field crops if reduced 
to a monetary basis exceeds her an- 
nual income as a manufacturer of 
honey. The worker bee appropriately 
may be called an agricultural cat- 
alyzer as numerous plants would dis- 
appear from the earth while many 
fruits and forage crops could no long- 
er be produced profitably without 
bees to fertilize their blossoms. The 
federal beemen determined by test 
that a colony of about 50,000 work- 
erbees will collect more than 71 
pounds of pollen during an active 
season. Such a harvest typifies pro- 
digious work by the buzzing insects 
and travel equivalent to many trips 
around the world. It takes 6 col- 
onies of bees about 10 days to harvest 
and transport 750,000 bee-loads of 
pollen equivalent to 33 pounds to 
their hives. During that task the 
bees would visit approximately 88,- 
000,000 blossoms and fly about 750,- 
000 miles. A single flower usually 
secretes only the merest fraction of 
a drop of nectar. A worker bee 
seeking pollen will visit some 350 
red-clover florets in procuring a load 
for transportation to the hive. It 
takes at least 85 Bartlett pear blos- 
= to provide one bee load of pol- 
en. 


Pollen is the baby food of the 
brood and hence governs colony 
population. By use of pollen traps, 
contrivances fastened to the ordinary 
hive which comb the pollen pellets 
off the legs of the worker bees, the 
secrets of pollen supply have been 
revealed. For example the federal 
scientists have ascertained that 10 
bee loads of pollen are needed to 
produce one worker bee in the col- 
ony. Two million such loads just 
about satisfy the brood-rearing re- 
quirements of the average colony 
for one year. 


Science suspects that the pollen 
content of honey gives the sweet its 
remarkable healing properties. Pol- 
len rich in growth hormones and vi- 
tamins may fittingly be called the 
essence of life in so far as the honey- 
bee is concerned. It has but recently 
been uncovered that pollen is ac- 
tually the backbone of the bee busi- 
ness. Beekeepers previously assum- 


ed that the pollen supply at all times 
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A trap devised to collect pollen for experi- 
ments on the growth regulating powers of 
different kinds of pollen. It consists of 
square meshed hardware cloth placed par- 
allel and about one-half inch apart at the 
entrance to a bee hive. A pollen-laden bee 
can just make its way into the hive by 
making two sharp right angle turns, in the 
course of which the pollen pellets it carries 
are brushed off and drop into a collecting 
box.—U. S. D. A. photo. 


was abundant in the colony and was 
never a critical factor. Uncle Sam’s 
bee - secret sleuths have recently 
proved this belief as false as incor- 
rect time. They discovered that bees 
in the hive frequently starve be- 
cause of an insufficient supply of pol- 
len. If the pollen supply is low in 
the fall after the honey flow an in- 
sufficient number of bees will be 
produced for that vitally important 
spring work—pollination of the fruit 
and forage crops. That led the na- 
tional apiculturists to evolve a new 
system of producing peak popula- 
tion in the colony to coincide with 
maximum honey flow. This is ac- 
complished by adding a mixture of 
75 percent soybean flour and 25 per- 
cent pollen to the colony during the 
late winter and early spring. Thus 
an abundance of bee food is suppli- 
ed and spring dwindling of hive pop- 
ulation is prevented. 


In nature bees mate exclusively 
on wing. Attempts to produce pure- 
bred species of bees by confining 
queens and drones in wire inclosures 
have failed. However by test-tube 
breeding, artificial insemination, Un- 
cle Sam is measurably improving our 
honeybees. Tailored - to - order bees 
are just off stage awaiting their cur- 
tain call. Impressive results have 
been obtained by the rigid selection 
of bees which displayed unusual re- 
sistance to disease. Strains of bees of 
superior honey - gathering ability— 
industrious workers which will fly 
from dawn to dusk and convey to 
the colony peak loads of nectar and 


An active colony collects about 71 pounds 
of pollen a season. In 10 days six colonies 
of bees will visit 88,000,000 blossoms, fly 
about 750,000 miles and transport 750,000 
bee loads equal to 33 pounds of pollen to 
the hive. The honeybee carries its load of 
pollen on its two rear legs.—U. S. D. A. 
photo. 


pollen—are being developed by se- 
lection. 


Fascinating progress has been made 
in breeding a strain of Italian bees 
with a readily distinguishable color 
tag which may be used as a genetic 
marker as distinctive as red wheels 
on a gray motor car. Before the 
advent of these ‘‘ear-marked” bees it 
was extremely difficult even for 
schooled apiculturists to identify dif- 
ferent strains of honeybees. Because 
of ease of identification the new 
strain is being used as foundation 
stock in which to centralize disease 
resistance, honey-harvesting ability, 
and other desirable qualities which 
will make the honeybee of tomorrow 
much better than the best of today. 


Government specialists recom- 
mend that beekeepers pay more at- 
tention to bee pasturage, a feature 
which previously has been largely 
neglected. Bees intuitively are at- 
tracted to flowers which provide the 
richest and most plentiful source of 
nectar. The goal of the progressive 
beemen should be to locate his col- 
onies proximate to abundant supplies 
of such blosscms. For example, the 
nectar content of two different spe- 
cies of cotton blooms was recently 
tested. Accala cotton contained but 
4 milligrams of nectar while Pima 
cotton contained 58 milligrams. One 
variety of alfalfa tested contained 
only one-half as much nectar as an- 
other althoucth both were grown un- 
der identical conditions. The aim of 


the practical beekeeper should be to 
select and increase the plants richost 
in nectar for the use of his labor- 
loving bees. 

Coral Gables, Fla. 
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Bees Still Have Their Lure 


By Jessie Hatter Anderson 


When Wauda—my sister—and I 
started helping our parents with the 
bees we did it for love of our parents 
whose failing strength was in need 
of helping hands, and not for any 
fascination bees had for us. We 
wondered why anyone should choose 
deliberately a hobby that seemed to 
mean troubles heaped up, suspense 
that was indeed painful, and espe- 
cially did we feel that way when a 
chance sting between nose and an 
eye caused my face to swell up and 
feel temporarily paralyzed. However, 
our reluctance to enter into their 
hobby with enthusiasm we kept to 
ourselves. We had heard our mother 
say she liked the work with the bees 
better than any other work on the 
farm, and our father’s love dated 
back to childhood when, at the age of 
five, while playing about the farm he 
began brushing around some neg- 
lected hives. The family story goes 
that with the little boy’s care the 
weak hives grew strong and, as the 
years of his boyhood went on, he 
helped save swarms until there was 
a row of beehives for him to take 
with him when he married and es- 
tablished nearby a home of his own. 


That long row of bees, and the 
ones at our grandfather’s home, were 
a part of our childhood. Even now, 
though the location of the apiary is 
changed, I seldom go near the spots 
where the hives used to be without 
having that feeling of caution and 
awareness of danger those parts of 
the home-grounds instilled in child- 
hood. And I know that the love for 
bees was planted in our hearts then, 
with those early associations, along 
with the knowledge of the danger in 
their stings. 

Now Wauda and I know that bees 
are more interesting to us because 
bees were a part of our childhood. 
The hum of the long row of hives on 
the south side of our lawn was a part 
of home. We associate it with our 
first memories of springtime when 
we played around the woodpile in 
the spring sunshine and watched the 
bees sing over the sap that the sun 
had drawn out of the hickory poles. 
And our mental pictures of the happy 
past have sound, as well as color 
and fragrance. The delight we had 
then—two little girls with a whole 
new world to explore—in an or- 
chard newly come to life, and shim- 


mering in a sheet of fragrant pink 
and white blossoms, was shared by 
those bees of our childhood, and 
their deep steady hum, increasing in 
tempo as the creamy pear blossoms 
unfolded, is a part of the associations 
of that fanciful childhood land of 
enchantment traveled through only 
once and, except in memory, never 
to be entered again. 

When one grows up with bees and 
watches one’s parents hive swarms, 
take out honey, introduce queens and 
otherwise care for the strange little 
workers, though one does little but 
look on the sub-conscious mind must 
store up many things to help one 
later. So it seems to us now when 
we are the ones who must give these 
bees whatever care they are to re- 
ceive. 


Do you remember Whittier’s poem, 
“Telling the Bees?” I quote a part 
of it here for fear some of you may 
have missed it in your literary wan- 
derings and I feel that every bee- 
lover and home-lover should know 
its beauty: 


Here is the place; right over the hill 
Runs the path I took; 
You can see the gap in the ol¢c wall 
still, 
And the _ stepping-stones 
shallow brook. 


There is the house with the gate red- 
barred, 
And the poplars tall; 
And the barn’s brown length, and 
the cattle-yard, 
And the white horns tossing above 
the wall. 
There are the beehives ranged in the 
sun; 
And down by the brink 
Of the brook are her poor flowers, 
weed o’errun, 
Pansy and daffodil, rose and pink. 
A year has gone as the tortoise goes, 
Heavy and slow; 
And the same rose blows, and the 
same sun glows, 
And the same brook sings of a year 
ago. 
Since we parted a month has pass- 
ed,— 
To love a year; 
Down through the beeches I looked 
at last 
On the little red gate and the well- 
sweep near. 


in the 
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Just the same as a month before,— 
The house and the trees. 
The barn’s brown gable, the vine by 
the door,— 
Nothing changed but the hive of 
bees. 
Before them, under the garden wall, 


Forward and back, 
Went drearily singing the chore-girl 


small, 
Draping each hive with a shred of 

black. 
Trembling, I listened: the summer 


sun 
Had the chill of snow; 
For I knew she was telling the bees 
of one 
Gone on the journey we all must 
go! 
Then I said to myself, “My Mary 
weeps 
For the dead today: 
Haply her bling grandsire sleeps 
The fret and the pain of his age 
away.” 
But her dog whined low; on the door- 
way sill, 
With his cane to his chin, 
The old man sat; and the chore-girl 


still 
Sung to the bees, stealing out and 
in. 
And the song she was singing ever 
since : 


In my ear sounds on:— 
“Stay at home, pretty bees, fly not 
hence! 
Mistress Mary is dead and gone!” 


We thought of this poem when 
after our parents’ death spring came 
again with a poignancy that only 
those can know who see it come for 
the first time without those who be- 
fore had always shared its delights. 
In sadness we went about the hives. 
When we went into one successfully, 
we thought how pleased they would 
be for us to get along well. When the 


' frames of honey looked unusually 


beautiful, as we carried them in 
warm from the hive, we thought how 
they would enjoy seeing this beauty 
with us. 


While the season has been an 
abundant one in almost every way, 
for bees it has been one of the lean 
years. We hope it will not be fol- 
lowed by six more, as of Joseph’s 
time. The nectar flow started well. 
but was of short duration. It has 


) been a green summer, ideal for graz- 


ing stock. Perhaps the showers were 
too frequent for honey flows. In a 
season of this kind we remember 
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our parents believed in letting the 
bees alone. They have enough trou- 
bles without adding to them. Let 
them keep their stores undisturbed 
and they are likely to reward us 
richly next season if the nectar flows 
come. We have known too many 
beginners who starve their bees to 
death by robbing them. Like Sol- 
omon we believe there is a time for 
all things, and in times like this when 
the season is against the bees we be- 
lieve it is the time for letting them 
alone. 


In turning our minds towards the 
future, we have had a carpenter to 
come and paint a number of supers 
and brood chambers. These are 
stacked on the porch now and we 
are proud of the tall stack gleaming 
white with new paint. Two hives 
that had been leaning turned upside 
down early in the season and we 
had to go in a hurry for help in set- 
ting them to rights. 

The REA is finding us and, while 
the electricity has not been turned 
on, the wiring is done. Thanks to 
our bees we made some payments 
for fixtures with honey. 

Having a flair for salesmanship is 
a gift we’re thankful for in con- 
nection with the business end of bee- 
keeping. Without it, how one could 
keep surplus honey moving we can’t 
imagine. Ours is a business of sell- 
ing direct to the consumer. Always 
we must keep our eyes open for 
prospective honey-lovers. Our list 
of those who for the first time try 
our honey, and those who come for 
it again, is growing. For this we 
give thanks. 

Yosemite, Kentucky. 





HONEY ORANGE WHIP 


Two eggs, 4% cup honey, 2 table- 
spoons flour, % teaspoon salt, 4% cup 
orange juice, 2 tablespoons lemon 
juice, %4 teaspoon grated lemon rind, 
Y% teaspoon grated orange rind, 1 
tablespoon granulated gelatin 
(Knox), 3 tablespoons cold water, 
and % cup boiling water. 

Beat egg yolks, add honey, flour, 
and salt. Add juices and water. Cook 
in double-boiler until thick and 
creamy, stirring constantly. Add 
rinds, and the gelatin soaked five 
minutes in the cold water. Remove 
from heat. Stir until gelatin dis- 
solves. Cool and fold in stiffly beat- 
en whites. Pour into mold and chill 
until firm.—Mrs. Benj. Nielsen. 

Aurora, Nebraska. 
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From the Field of Experience 





ONE MAN’S OPINION 
JULY 


I get a big kick out of writing my 
opinions anonymously. I can say a 
lot of things that might not be said 
otherwise. Also, I can discuss mat- 
ters, and get other people’s opinions, 
that are not colored by the knowl- 
edge that what they say might show 
up in print. 

Also, by stepping on some toes, 
more or less lightly, I could easily 
get myself heartily disliked. Not 
that I am afraid to back up my opin- 
ions, but it is more peaceful this way. 

Take the question of wintering 
bees for example: July is a funny 
time to be talking about wintering. 
Maybe you have just gone through a 
session of swarming, and the big- 
gest thing on your mind is how to 
get a crop of honey in spite of it. 

Yet what happened last winter is 
still more or less fresh in your mind. 
If you had hard luck through some 
crazy thinking, you can begin to get 
yourself organized for next winter. 
The main thing to remember is that 
regardless of your honey crop now, 
the bees are going to need food then. 
It is up to you to see that they have 
enough. Don’t milk them dry and ex- 
pect a miracle. They will come 
through the winter all right. But it 
is in the spring months, right after 
brood-rearing starts with full steam 
ahead, that you get most of your 
grief. 

The old care free habit of wish- 
fully thinking that the bees will 
come through all right is responsible 
for a lot of wintering troubles that 
come in the spring. It is true that 
nature will average things over the 
years, but nature can’t run true to 
form if some cluck keeps sticking 
his nose into her business and gum- 
ming up the works. 

Most of a beekeeper’s troubles are 
mismanagement. No matter how 
smart you are, or think you are, any- 
thing that you do that is contrary to 
the instincts of the bees is going to 
work against you. You can prevent 
them from swarming and make them 
like it. You can even make artifi- 
cial swarms if it suits your conven- 
ience. You can graft queen cells, and 
take away their stores. You can make 
them do lots of things that they 
would not do at that time ant at 


that place. You can feed them sugar 
in an emergency. You can supersede 
their queen with better stock at your 
convenience. But you cannot make 
them do what you want them to do 
simply by passing a law. You have 
to get the bees to do what you want 
them to do by encouraging them to 
do what they want to do, in the way 
that you want them to do it. 

If you do that, you will be a good 
beekeeper. A close study of bee be- 
havior is the best basis for successful 
beekeeping. An accident of favor- 
able weather, location, or nectar se- 
cretion, is not the result of good 
management. It is just plain dumb 
luck. A good beekeeper is one who 
knows his bees—what they can do, 
what they will do, and how they will 
do it under the existing conditions. 

Remember that, and next spring 
you won’t have any wintering grief. 

eee 


ANCIENT HIVES GOOD ENOUGH 
FOR HIM 


By H. R. Andreas 
Lt. Col. U. S. Army Inac. 

I have located here, after having 
been invalided from the Philippine 
Islands from injuries sustained there, 
and bought into an apiary business 
to keep me busy. Desirous of better 
than doubling our colonies we have 
been buying hives from others who 
had an excess of hives or desired to 
sell from other motives. 

I ran into some strange characters 
while scouting about; some were dis- 
tinctly interesting while others just 
plainly showed why they wanted to 
sell their stands—they never made 
them pay and never will. 

While examining some yards in 
order to appraise what they were 
worth to me I ran across one owner 
who informed me, when I remarked 
his hives and supers were awfully 
full of cracks and holes and were 
worth very little as they would most- 
ly have to be replaced, ‘‘That’s an 
advantage. The more holes in a hive 
the sooner the bees can come in, de- 
posit their load, and get out again”. 
The man appeared to be serious al- 





tho I gave him credit for being) 


humorous. 

The gem, however, I ran into north 
of here. The yard had something like 
90 stands. Bottoms, tops, and hives 
were in deplorable condition, no in- 
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ner covers for this hot climate, little 
brood, not too many bees, and every 
evidence of old worn-out queens. 

He asked me ‘‘—dollars a hive’, 
and we continued our examination. 

We went home, my partner and Il, 
and figured that almost every hive 
would have to be replaced—new top, 
bottom, and brood chamber to be 
even able to move them to a location 
of our own. We figured the weight 
of the bees, cost of new queens, and 
wrote our offer and the reasons 
therefore. Here is the reply: 

“Dear Colonel:- A man does not 
have to live in a mansion to work 
for a living, neither does a bee, whose 
nature is a hollow tree, need a paint- 
ed box with new trimmings all fixed 
up, to make honey. Your offer is 
too low and I am keeping my bees.” 

That’s a classic and accounts for 
the reason that one hears the re- 
mark so often—entirely too often, 
“Yes, I used to have 200 stands but I 
have no luck as they’re down to 80 
now. They just die out on me’’. 

Texas. 

eee 


WHAT KNEW HE ABOUT 
BEEKEEPING? 


By Elmer G. Carr 

Occasionally one sees something 
which greatly arouses the curiosity. 
Last autumn an appeal was made to 
the writer to have bees removed 
from a dwelling where they were 
causing trouble. Although this kind 
of work is a thankless task at best, 
for friendship’s sake the job is often 
undertaken. 

It was found that the bees were 
entering the edge of the porch roof 
where it joined the dwelling. The 
house is brick lined and the bees had 
found a space where the mortar was 
absent, through which they had gain- 
ed access to the space between the 
first-floor ceiling and the second- 
story floor. 

When a rug on the floor of the up- 
per room was removed saw cuts were 
found in the floor boards which in- 
dicated someone had lifted a board, 
removed honey, and replaced the 
board. This board was lifted (it was 
ten inches wide), other boards sawed 
out, and all the honey removed from 
the space so made. However, there 
was no brood comb in this space. 

At the end of this space towards 
the outside of the house was a 
board across the opening closing it 
except a space about three-quarters 
of an inch at the bottom. Removal of 
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this board revealed the bees and 
brood-nest. 

The striking thing about this ar- 
rangement was the fact that the 
space which someone had allotted to 
the bees was near that which Lang- 
stroth had determined is proper for 
the brood-nest. Further there was a 
space about 8x10x16 inches between 
the baffle and the floor board which 
had been lifted to remove honey. 
Here we have a brood-nest and a 
storage chamber quite near the size 
which is commonly considered good. 

Inquiry failed to reveal any clue to 
the person who had devised this ar- 
rangement but one wonders how 
much he knew about practical bee- 
keeping. 

Pennington, N. J. 

eee 


OBSERVATIONS OF AN AMA- 
TEUR BEEKEEPER 


By C. O. A. Kramer 

I often wonder if professional bee- 
keepers secure as much enjoyment 
from their bees as do amateurs? I 
imagine, as in other pursuits of liveli- 
hood, where necessity drives, the 
man or woman who keeps his nose 
to the grindstone simply has not the 
time nor the inclination to study the 
habits of the inhabitants of the hive. 
I cannot imagine a professional bee- 
keeper having a comfortable bench 
at the end of a row of hives and sit- 
ting there by the hour on a sunshiny 
afternoon and studying the antics of 
the bees as they flit in and out in 
the bright sunshine. 

It is really surprising and mighty 
enjoyable to study their likes and 
dislikes and to see how they do by 
instinct the things that require long 
study in us mortals. In witnessing 
some of their reactions one would al- 
most believe that they followed a 
printed chart of behavior. For ex- 
ample, take a swarm of bees shipped 
from the South early in the season in 
a littke wood and wire cage. They 
have been on the road four, five, or 
six days, coming from the warmth 
of their home to a cold and rainy 
Northern destination, bounced around 
on trains, trucks, and what not. Can 
you imagine anything more demor- 
alized than such a package? 

Yet, consider what happens if you 
study each action carefully. After 
arrival they are buzzing with a note 
of discontent and anger, and perhaps 
hunger. Then, as you swab the sweet- 
ened water on the wire of the cage, 
the note of discontent is replaced by 
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an even hum of contentment as they 
eagerly absorb the sugar _ water. 
Within ten minutes at most, all is 
quite and serene. The swarm, which 
was clustered around the queen cage 
in a compact hump when they arriv- 
ed is now spread out all over the 
wires. 

If you have hives prepared with 
ready-drawn combs you can easily 
hive them now. I usually drench 
them with sugar and warm water, 
about half and half, using a clean Ma- 
son jar with perforated lid. I remove 
three or four combs, jounce the cage 
sharply on the ground a couple of 
times to get the mass to the bottom of 
the cage, remove the feeding can and 
queen cage, and then just dump them 
into the open space within the hive. 
If done in the late afternoon they will 
rarely fly about. I also wet the 
queen with the sugar water, remove 
her from the cage and clip one wing, 
then drop her right in among the 
bees. I have never yet lost a queen 
doing this. 

Then observe what happens to this 
mass of disorganized insects. Within 
four or five minutes, guards are sta- 
tioned at the door and start venti- 
lating the hive. If you watch the in- 
side of the hive you will see the bees 
first of all cleaning off the queen; a 
dozen or more bees, all wet them- 
selves, will be doing the honors. The 
others, with a satisfied buzzing begin 
to move onto the combs. Close the 
hive and watch the entrance. In less 
than half an hour the sweepers will 
begin removing the dead bees and 
any other debris within the hive 
while the ventilators are augmented 
by half a dozen others, all vigorously 
fanning with their wings. 


Early the next morning the gather- 
ers will be starting to work. You see 
them making a few short circles 
around the front of the hive, grad- 
ually widening them and then dart- 
ing off. Being located close to pollen 
and nectar sources, some return 
within fifteen minutes with pollen 
baskets filled, darting into the hive 
and evidently communicating the 
good news to others in the hive, be- 
cause a gradually increasing throng 
now leave the hive. Within an hour 
business is moving along as though 
the newly hived swarm had been lo- 
cated on the stand all season. Within 
two days I have found eggs in the 
center comb cells. 

Now, let us consider a swarm that 
arrived with the queen dead in her 
cage, as has happened to me this 
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spring. The bees were dumped into 
the hive in the usual manner and 
reacted as did the others. Guards 
were placed at the entrance, but a 
greater number of bees than usual 
went in and out of the entrance and 
continued to do so during the night. 
Instead of the joyous buzzing of the 
other hives there seemed to be a 
mournful note. The next morning 
many bees came out of the hive, 
searching around on all sides. For- 
tunately, I was able to secure anoth- 
er queen from a friend near by that 
same day. I placed the queen cage 
between two combs. The instant 
that I did so, the mournful buzzing 
changed to a more joyous pitch all 
through the hive and within three 
minutes by my watch, all of the 
hundreds of bees on the outside of 
the alighting-board rushed into the 
hive with a fanning of wings and 
loud buzzing. It was simply a revela- 
tion to me to see how quickly the 
news of a queen mother was com- 
muicated throughout and outside the 
hive. 

To most professional beekeepers 
these observations are probably a lot 
of “guff.’’ But, to the amateur like 
myself (and there must be thousands 
of us), the study of the honeybee and 
its marvelous instinct for doing the 
right thing at the right time is a 
source of never-ending joy. 

River Forest, Ills. 


eee 
LAYING WORKERS OVERCOME 


By L. C. Le May 

I have just had a rather novel and 
interesting experience in introducing 
a queen to a hive of laying workers. 
Some cells had three or four eggs. I 
had received several 4-pound pack- 
ages of bees with queens from Ala- 
bama. Several days after installing 
them in the hives I found a dead 
queen on the alighting board in front 
of one of the hives and immediately 
sent for another one but before she 
arrived laying workers had started. 

Knowing of the great uncertainty 
of any queen being accepted by a 
laying worker colony, I took an old 
laying queen from another hive and 
replaced her with the new queen in 
an introducing cage. After saturating 
the laying worker hive with quan- 
tities of strong tobacco smoke down 
between the frames which must have 
made them awful sick, I let the old 
queen loose on top of the frames and 
closed the hive. She was immediately 
accepted and is now doing fine. 

West Hartford, Conn. 
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sduatens UPPER ENTRANCES IN THE 
int SPRING 

into ——— 
- and By E. R. Root 
uards The evidence is piling up that en- 
but a trances at the very top, or near the 
usual top, have come to stay, largely be- 
e and cause they allow the excess mois- 
night. ture to escape and not go into the 
»f the packing or around the cluster of 
be a bees. The very fact that the cluster 
rning will be next to, or very close to these 
hive, upper openings is indication that 
For- the little warm air that escapes does 
noth- not hurt the bees but, on the other 
y that hand, the upper entrance admits pure 
| cage alr. 
nstant Fig. 1.—Top and bottom entrances. 
IZzZing Bees are congested and crowding at 
ch all the top entrance, most of them trying 
to get in. Notice bees running from 
three top to bottom entrance. 
f the In the spring the bees seem to pre- 
ide of fer to use the upper entrance largely 
to the because the brood and the general 
s and cluster is nearer that point. The 
evela- location of these upper entrances al- 
ly the lows the bees to go directly to the 
com- cluster rather than to crawl up from 
de the the bottom through a set of combs 
before they reach the point where 
cepers either pollen or nectar is needed. 
y a lot Again, it appears in the spring or 
r like early summer that possibly the small 
usands opening near the top is not large 
ee and enough to allow the bees of a strong 
ng the colony to pass in and out without 
P Is a crowding themselves and ‘thus wear- 
ing out their wings. The remedy for 
this is to have the opening large 
COME enough—large during the spring and 
summer and small during the winter. 
Fig. 2.—Two upper entrances and one 
rel and at the bottom. No crowding but not 


using the bottom entrance. 


ducing 
orkers. The most practical way is to have 
aggs. I one, two, or possibly three upper en- 
pack- trances but plug all but one during 
n Ala- mid-winter, leaving them all open 
stalling during the summer months. The 
a dead | __ illustrations will show how the bees 
n front crowd at the single top entrance 
diately even though there is a wide open 
yre she bottom entrance. During winter they 
started. get used to this upper hole. 
rtainty However, later on in the season 
i by a during the major honey flows, when 
an old the queen occupies the bottom brood 
ve and chamber the new generations of bees 
jeen in use the lower entrance. A few bees 
urating will use the upper entrances. 
| quan- Fig. 3.—Two upper entrances and one 
e down at the bottom. In all of them the in- 
st have coming bees favor the upper or top 
h ld entrance at the beginning of the flow. 
the o Later when the rush of honey comes 
nes and on they will use all entrances but 
diately perhaps not equally for each entrance. 
e. 
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HEAVY FINE IN OHIO FOR 

STEALING HONEY OR BEES 

A short time ago a subscriber wrote 
asking about an old statute in Ohio 
that imposed a very heavy fine for 
entering the premises to disturb bees 
or carry away poultry and honey. 
We referred this to Chas. A. Reese, 
State Inspector, who replies: 

“Section 12445 of the General Code 
of Ohio is probably the section re- 
ferred to. It is part of the penal code 
and is as follows: ‘Entering the pre- 
mises to disturb bees or carry away 
poultry, etc., whoever unlawfully en- 
ters the premises of another for the 
purpose of disturbing or carrying 
away a box or vessel containing bees 
or honey, or injuring or carrying 
away poultry or grain shall be fined 
not more than $500 or imprisoned 
not more than 60 days or both (R. S. 
6840).’ 

“In a number of instances indi- 
viduals who have been found guilty 
of violating this Section were given 
the maximum fine. A few years ago 
a party in southern Ohio stole the 
honey from his neighbor’s bees and 
took it to the adjoining county seat 
where he was picked up by authori- 
ties in the act of the same, was found 
guilty, and served his time in the 
Columbus work house.” 


eee 
SECOND GLANCES 


By C. M. Isaacson 

That is quite a comprehensive out- 
line by Mr. Southwick for examin- 
ing strong colonies of bees (page 
321). His caution against working 
bees “‘from the top down’’, lest we 
end up with most of them in the low- 
er brood chamber, is well put. The 
screened inner covers he uses would 
certainly be convenient for their pur- 
pose—when the queen is confined to 
two stories, tho, could not queen ex- 
cluders serve as well? If I wish to ex- 
amine the brood chambers, I usually 
set the supers off, and by tilting the 
upper brood nest (as mentioned la- 
ter in the article) a pretty fair idea 
of colony condition as to brood, 
queen, swarm preparations, etc., can 
be had. If detailed examination is 
needed, set the queen excluder on 
the super pile, and place the second 
brood chamber on this. Both bodies 
can then be examined quickly and 
easily. 

Chas. Mraz again has a concise 
and well put article, illustrated by 
clear photos. Having supers at every 
yard certainly is a good method, 
saving hauling during the busy sea- 
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son, as well as always having the su- 
pers on hand when they are needed. 
Then, too, they are protected from 
damage by weather or other causes. 
His method of requeening drone lay- 
ing and other colonies also sounds 
good, and should prove of value to 
many readers. 


Demareeing—Mr. Mraz objects to 
it as requiring too much labor and 
requiring extra equipment. Localities 
vary—here, we use mainly standard 
bodies as super equipment, and find 
it too often a useless waste of time 
to merely destroy cells as swarm 
treatment. I often Demaree and re- 
queen in the same operation, which 
really cures a desire to swarm (it is 
of little use to Demaree a colony 
with a poor or worn-out queen). And 
as to leaving supers until completely 
sealed, it is certainly desirable that 
honey should be well ripened, but 
when a sweet clover flow is choked 
off suddenly by cool weather, as is 
often the case with us, bees will fre- 
quently refuse to seal even well rip- 
ened honey. 


That data given in the report on 
page 329 would seem to indicate that, 
at least as far as the experiments re- 
ported on go, not much advantage in 
increased production can be had by 
the two-queen system, especially 
when labor is taken into consicera- 
tion. As a means of requeening or 
making increase, it does have definite 
value, and in that respect may result 
in a final increase of the total crop. 

Mr. Hicks has made a statement 
that we should all keep in mind— 
that we now have a golden oppor- 
tunity to put our industry in its true 
value before the public. Those signs 
he has prepared certainly pack a lot 
into a small space and should really 
be of considerable value. The whole 
article deserves a careful reading 
(page 334). 

Some might call Mr. Coggshall’s 
power grass mowing in his out-api- 
aries, a lazy man’s way. Well, it has 
always been the “lazy man” back of 
progress, and I know that the pic- 
tures and the item show a sensible 
method of having an attractive look- 
ing yard. It is efficient, swift, and 
labor saving. As he says, the tall 
grass is decidedly undesirable in 
many ways (page 337), 

‘Millions at our house’’. As true a 
statement today as when Doolittle 
first made it (page 388). Packages 
or overwintered colonies alike need 
an abundant amount of natural 
stores. Sugar syrup will serve in 
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case of need, but feeding involves 
much labor, and results often some- 
how do not seem to be as good. The 
article is right, bees need an enor- 
mous amount of food to build up 
properly. 

That “One Man’s Opinion” on 
swarming has a smile or two in it, 
and it ends up with good common 
sense. Be “from Missouri’’— try out 
the various methods in your own 
yard, perhaps rather cautiously, so 
that you may learn by experience at 
not too great cost. 

Mr. Barnes is a firm believer in re- 
versing of hive bodies as a swarm 
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control measure. The pro and con 
as to this has been rather spirited at 
times. Personally, I have found it 
depends much on the season and the 
queen. In an ordinary season (for 
swarming) and with a good queen, 
it helps—vice versa, not so good, 
(page 341). 

The editorial on page 352-353 men- 
tions the use of three hive bodies in 
wintering. Has any one ever check- 
ed to see how often the bees will 
make use of the lowest of the three? 
In my opinion, it will be very sel- 
dom (during the winter), especially 
if an upper entrance is used. 





From the results of the contest last 
year as reported in Gleanings, page 
78 of the February number, from the 
article by Allen Latham, page 212, 
April, and, in fact, from all that has 
been published on the subject since 
the need of beeswax became so ap- 
parent, it has been increasingly clear 
that no producer is being urged to 
sacrifice six to eight pounds of good 
honey in order to produce another 
pound of beeswax. That would be 
an absurd request. The problem is 
not one involving the relative value 
of eight or six or even five pounds of 
honey compared to one pound of 
beeswax. Honey production need not 
be decreased to produce more bees- 
wax. Beeswax is merely a valuable 
by-product. 


When we are asked to clean tin 





cans, remove the labels, ‘‘uncap”’ 
both ends and flatten we do not ask 
whether the amount of tin that may 


be recovered is worth the effort. We 
gladly make the effort. 
Likewise we must gladly make 


every possible effort to produce more 
beeswax especially since we are not 
asked to contribute the results of 
our efforts—on the contrary we are 
paid the highest price ever offered. 


We are asked to save scraps that 
might otherwise be wasted and to 
permit the bees to utilize either 
waste energy or waste material. By 
this is meant the composite plan of 
keeping the bees contented by allow- 
ing them to build temporary combs 
to help prevent useless swarming, 
Page 88, February, and also Mr. La- 
tham’s plan of disposing of honey- 
dew or other salable honey by al- 
lowing the bees to convert it into 
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Beeswax Without Loss of Honey 
By H. H. Root 


beeswax, page 212, April. No one 
contends that allowing bees to build 
temporary combs before swarming 
time will always prevent swarming. 
It helps prevent it. And not all hon- 
ey of poor quality can be turned in- 
to beeswax. Honeydew of rank fla- 
vor or any honey that is unsalable 
may be fed back for the purpose of 
getting temporary combs built. Wax 
so secreted is worth more than the 
honey that the bees fed on. The cost 
is therefore small especially since 
temporary combs may be built from 
pieces of comb foundation or from a 
row or two of cells left along the 
top-bar from a similar comb cut out. 

All producers of extracted honey 
should make a special effort to sort 
out and lay aside for rendering, 
combs that are crooked, broken, or 
that contain a lot of drone cells. It 
is not good business to keep such 
combs in use. With the need for 
beeswax so great and the price so 
high, this year is the opportune time 
to raise the quality of the combs and 
increase beeswax production at the 
same time. 

No producer, unless he has tried 
it, realizes how much wax can be 
accummulated by saving bits of burr- 
comb. If the weather is warm these 
may be compressed in a fairly solid 
mass to be rendered later. It doesn’t 
take long with a few such ‘“snow- 
balls” to accumulate 10 pounds of 
good beeswax. A basket is a handy 
thing for carrying scraps. Still han- 
dier and less in the way is a grain 
sack. Top-bars kept clean of burr 
comb save hours of time in handling 
bees, so collecting burr-comb wax 
saves in two ways.Good house- (hive) 
keeping pays. 
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From North, East, West and South 





NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, June 5 

Weather: We can- 
not say much against 
our May weather. 
We get in the habit 
of saying our weath- 
er is unusual. We 
might say the weath- 
er of the last month 
and this far in June 
was unusual but if 
we did, it would be to say so for its 
fine quality. The air is clear and 
warm, just right for honey produc- 
tion. We were getting a little dis- 
couraged on account of the great 
amount of cool and damp weather. 
But our season is long in the euca- 
lyptus district of the Bay area and 
May helped us out. 

From farther north we get a dif- 
ferent report—snow and _ thunder- 
storms to fair honey weather. For- 
tunately the honey comes later and 
the weather of May may not cut a 
great figure, and so far the reports 
we get are most encouraging. One 
large producer writes us that he nev- 
er saw a finer prospect for a good crop 
of star thistle. He finishes by telling 
us that it rained and the weather was 
so cold during fruit blooming time 
that there was little chance for pol- 
lination, the result being a very poor 
prospect for a good fruit crop. The 
unfortunate part for the beekeepers 
is that they depend greatly on the 
fruit bloom for building up their col- 
onies, so now they are feeding. There 
are many hungry colonies. This is 
strange to beekeepers of the Bay area 
for we hear little about feeding and 
we never have hungry bees unless 
the beekeeper in his anxiety to show 
a big production extracts too closely. 

Crop Conditions: We have the ad- 
vantage over many beekeepers, for 
our honey is in the can. We can move 
for another crop or may be two. As 
it is the reports show a crop of 50 to 
100 pounds per colony and the quali- 
ty is good. Buyers are in the field 
and it is being picked up rapidly. Our 
migratory beekeepers are moving to 
alfalfa and beans. 

Condition of Bees: In the Bay area 
bees are in first class condition. There 
is less swarming due to better bee- 
keeping, and plenty of bees, running 
from six to ten frames of brood per 
colony. Farther north and south of us 





the reports are spotted, caused most- 
ly by the shortage of food. However, 
there is time yet and Northern Cali- 
fornia is looking forward to a good 
crop of honey in 1943. Our worst 
handicap is shortage of help. It isa 
source of pleasure to see how we are 
overcoming that obstacle by helping 
each other. 

Beeswax: Never before have our 
beekeepers saved so much _ wax, 
Wherever we go among the beekeep- 
ers we are told beeswax is precious 
and we are saving the smallest mor- 


sel. It is in great demand.—Cary W. 
Hartman, Oakland, Calif. 
eee 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, June 1 
Weather: There 


have been a few real 
warm days in south- 
ern California since 
our last letter but 
much of the time the 
weather has _ been 
delightfully cool for 
May. No rain _ has 
fallen and the weath- 
er has been conducive to the con- 
serving of what moisture there is in 
the soil. That our heavy rains in 
mid-winter are now bringing results 
there is little doubt. Only a few de- 
grees of temperature seem to have 
made a great difference in the honey 
flow in localities just a few miles 
apart. 

Honey Crop: The honey crop thus 
far is quite varied, so far as we can 
learn from different reports. The 
fellow with populous colonies early 





and who was on the job has gotten} 


gocd results. We do not remember of 
a season where locations only a few 
miles apart have given such varied 
results. For instance, while one bee- 
keeper was moving his bees from the 
orange to the black sage, other bee- 
keepers located on the orange were 
getting what resulted in as much as 
90 pounds per colony. In this in- 
stance it proved all right as he hit it 
and got a good flow from the sage— 
as much as 200 pounds, we under- 


stand. At the same time other loca- | 
tions on the black sage not 40 miles} 


away were doing very little. All in 
all, the crop will be quite satisfac- 
tory in Southern California so far as 
we can learn. Some of our locations 
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on black sage have produced as much 
per colony as those bees moved to the 
orange. 

Market: The demand for honey 
continues brisk and it certainly is a 
producer’s market. Buyers all quote 
ceiling price. Many beekeepers are 
not in a hurry to sell. Different buy- 
ers are asking if we will not let them 
have at least a part of the crop. 

Beeswax is in good demand at the 
ceiling of 41 4c. 

Miscellaneous: Beekeepers are all 
very busy. Some are moving bees, 
some extracting, some taking off su- 
pers of honey and storing until such 
time as they can get around to ex- 
tract. This is the time when plenty 
of surplus combs come in handy. A 
number of large producers take off 
and store the supers of honey from 
the orange, move the colonies to the 
summer stands, extract the honey 
and return the combs to the bees. 

Very few bekeepers have sufficient 
help. All are carrying on with such 
help as they can get from older men 
and young boys. By doing the work 
of two or three men themselves they 
will get by some way. 

The demand for help in the picking 
of the oranges and lemons as well as 
the handling and preparing of same 
for market has set a wage scale out 
of the reach of many other producers. 
These together with all other agri- 
cultural and horticultural demands 
for labor have practically exhausted 
the labor supply, to say nothing of 
the thousands at work in defense 
plants at wages not dreamed of a 
few years ago. 

But our short cuts, especially in 





migratory beekeeping, have and are 
abig help in solving the labor ques- 
tion. Moving 100 colonies at one load 
without closing or fastening supers 
or covers, removing supers or honey 
by the acid method, instead of brush- 
ing the bees from every comb, the 
central extracting plant, together 
with the trucks of today have so re- 
volutionized the production of ex- 
tracted honey in the past 40 years as 
to make the memory of the horse and 
buggy days seem like a dream. 

_ We hear of a much more friendly at- 
titude manifested by farmers toward 
the beekeeper in many sections. Es- 
becially is this the case where al- 
ifalafa is being left for seed. There 
ls a better understanding of the val- 
ue of the honeybee in the pollinating 
of the blossoms, thus assuring a 
greater yield of seed than hereto- 
6...f,, ¥.. Andrews, Corona, Calif. 
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MANITOBA, June 4 

Weather: Cool, wet 
weather is taking 
the heart out of bee- 
keeping this spring. 
Those who keep their 
bees in the country 
and must travel over 
mud roads to visit 
and care for them 
are having a hard 
time. last year the demand for sugar 
for feeding was completed or nearly 
so by the middle of May. Today, 
June 4th, I have written 20 permits 
and the demand has been steady 
since the spring opened. 

It is still raining. The fruit bloom 
is past with little chance for bees to 
visit the flowers. There are many 
new beekeepers starting on comb 
foundation and unless we get unusu- 
ally good weather later there will be 
much disappointment when extract- 
ing time comes. 

Conditions of Bees: Wintered-over 
colonies and early packages in the 
hands of experienced beekeepers 
seem to have built up well but have 
required much feeding. A dearth of 
surplus queens has compelled much 
uniting of packages and extra queens 
have been vary hard to secure. 

Marketing: Beekeepers all over the 
country report that they are booking 
orders for honey every day and very 
few buyers ask anything about price. 
Sugar rationing has caused the aver- 
age housewife much worry and she 
is looking ahead to substituting hon- 
ey next fall and is placing her order 
now. 

Many producers are asking the 
buyers to supply their own contain- 
ers which, under present conditions, 
is good business. There was little of 
the last year crop handled through 
the ordintry trade channels with or- 
ders now meeting the _ producer 
everywhere he turns. 

There will be less honey in the 
stores next fall. The buyer in this 
territory has been accustomed to pur- 
chase in a large size container and 
complained bitterly when forced to 
buy in a 1-lb. jar this past winter. 
He is now trying to get back to a con- 
tainer that holds some bulk. 

The maple syrup in Eestern Can- 
ada, according to reports, was grab- 
bed up at the plant where it was 
bolid. Honey bids fair to follow in 
the same track and will be taken at 
the extracting house as soon as it is 
= T. Floyd, Winnipeg, Man., 

an. 
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TEXAS, June 3 
The weather dur- 
jing May has been 
.| both a sorrow and 
| a joy to the beekeep- 
ers of the Southwest. 
The first pgrt of the 
month was a con- 
tinuation of the long 
drought. It seemed 
that the bees might 
store some little honey, and have suf- 
ficient to go through the remainder 
of the year, but that was a question. 
About the middle of the month, 
showers began. The bees and vege- 
tation took on new life. Plants that 
apparently were dead yielded nectar 
and by the last of the month, the re- 
port from much of Texas would in- 
dicate that better than a normal crop 
is now gathered. The bees took on a 
greater amount of activity than 
they’d shown during 1943. At the 
end of the month, all colonies ex- 
amined in this section of the state 
showed a large population of work- 
ers and much brood. In addition, the 
bees are still bringing in nectar and 
pollen. As the weather continues 
cool and damp, most beekeepers are 
looking for an additional honey flow. 


Crop Conditions: With the sudden 
filling of storage space in the hives, 
a large amount of late swarming is 
being reported. In many cases 
swarms come from back-lotters and 
from those who have not cared for 
their apiaries during the spring. This 
spectacular activity on the part of the 
bees has brought about a large 
amount of newspaper publicity, 
which has not been complimentary 
to beekeepers. 

Differing from most years, there is 
no lack of a demand for honey. Very 
few beekeepers in the Southwest part 
of the state have honey for sale as 
they have already sold and delivered 
or contracted for future delivery. At 
the end of May, horsemint was still 
yielding. Mesquite is showing new 
tags, all of which promise an addi- 
tional honey flow. The phenomenal 
honey flow of this spring, which was 
a surprise to even the oldest beekeep- 
ers, together with the great demand 
for new crop honey, is inducing many 
to go into the beekeeping business. 

Miscellaneous: There is a strong 
demand for colonies of bees, which 
leads to the following caution: The 
keeping of one or two colonies of 
bees in a congested city is a source of 
trouble to the owner rather than any 
source of food or of pleasure. New 
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beekeepers who are not acquainted 
with the business are warned against 
investing much money in apiaries lo- 
cated even in the best bee locations 
of Southwest Texas unless these bees 
are under the management of some- 
one who is trained in beekeeping. 
There is no branch of agriculture in 
which a knowledge of the business 
is so vitally necessary as in apicul- 
ture—H. B. Parks, San Antonio, 
Texas. 
eee 


COLORADO, June 3 

Weather: Here, on 
the western slope of 
™ the Rockies, we ex- 
pect a wide variety 
of weather in the 
springtime. Last year 
we had our March 
weather in April; 
our April weather in 
May; and didn't 
really get caught up 
with the calender 
until late June. This 
year it has been something different. 
The warm, sunny days we had in 
April would have done credit to any 
month of May. While in May we had 
the winds, the showers, and the frosts 
that we expect in April. There was 
a sizable frost this morning and as 
this is being written I can loox« from 
the window and see new snow on the 
hills all around. But the moisture 
that has fallen the past two days has 
been a life-saver. I really believe 
more moisture fell during the past 
48 hours than fell all during the 
months of November, December, and 
January combined. We feel more 
encouraged right now than at any 
time during the entire spring. 

Condition of Bees: A wide range of 
conditions prevails among the bees 
in this area. Colonies that were 
strong enough to store a surplus of 
dandelion honey during the last days 
of April are in great shape where 
they did not swarm. Those that 
were only able to make a living dur- 
ing that time have not gained much 
since. There were so many days dur- 
ing May when bees had to live on 
what was in the hive that those that 
didn’t have much have barely exist- 
ed. My scale hive here at home, 
which is only an average colony, lost 
twelve pounds during May. Yet, 
other colonies in other locations have 
stored as much as 30 to 40 pounds 0 
dandelion honey. 

Miscellaneous: We began feeding 
cakes of pollen and soybean flour, as 
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recommended by Dr. Farrar, during 
the last week of March. No one thing 
has ever made such a difference in 
the build-up of our colonies during 
early spring. He warns that greater 
quantities of stores will be consumed 
as a result of supplementing natural 
pollen at that time, and anyone wish- 
ing to try this method of building up 
strong colonies early in the spring 
had better heed this warning. Combs 
of candied honey seem to disappear 
over night. But one gets bees in ex- 
change. Given the opportunity, they 
will replace all the carried - ‘over 
stores they used from the dandelion 
flow, and make a two-queen colony 
or give you a husky increase besides. 
They will swarm, too, in April, yes- 
sir, if you do not watch them. 

If bees alone could make a crop 
we could be assured of a good one. 
But we all know that it takes a honey 
flow accompanied by good weather 
as well. We always have some kind 
of a flow here during the period from 
late June to early August, but just 
how good it will be remains to be 
seen. We might get one can to the 
colony; we might get two cans like 
last year; we believe we have the 
bees to get three. This we do know, 
—prospects are surely better than 
they have been at any time during 
the spring for us, here on the West- 
ern Slope.—John W. Holzberlein Jr., 
Grand Valley, Colorado. 

eee 
ARIZONA, May 28 

Weather: After a 
very mild winter 
we have had a cool, 
windy spring gener- 
ally. Lack of mois- 
ture is being felt 
over the entire state 
at this time. Stock 
on the ranges of the 
state are in poor 
condition and many are being moved 
out for lack of feed. This applies to 
the higher elements of the state. 
Generally it is safe to say weather 
conditions have not been the best 
for either the bees or honey plants 
over the desert areas. 

Miscellaneous: From the very be- 
ginning of spring build-up condi- 
tions seemed to be backward. There 
was no shortage of pollen or honey 
for bees locally, but in spite of this 
they were very slow about building 
up. Some producers fed honey and 
Sugar to bring bees through where 
stores were short. 

The mesquite has bloomed very 
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well locally but did not produce a 
great deal, and the catsclaw is now 
blooming a little but bloom has been 
retarded or held back due to cool 
nights. So for many desert honey 
producers the crop has been very 
much of a disappointment, regardless 
of the effort put forth to make things 
otherwise. 

The honey flows for the cotton, al- 
falfa areas of the Salt River Valley 
are still ahead for the producers in 
that area. By far the greatest num- 
ber of colonies in the state are lo- 
cated throughout the farming area, 
and it is hoped their crop will turn 
out much better than did the desert 
areas. 

Producers generally have had 
many more calls for honey than 
could be supplied. I refer to calls for 
carlots to be shipped out of the state. 
I believe there will be plenty to sup- 
ply local markets. Later in the sea- 
son carlots should be available in 
the farming areas. 

Regardless of greater need for 
food production now than ever be- 
fore, we producers have little con- 
trol over the ultimate outcome of 
our labor.—Leslie Wedgworth, Or- 
acle, Arizona. 

eee 


VIRGINIA, June 5 

Weather: This 
spring has been very 
trying both on the 
bees and beekeep- 
ers. First, all but ex- 
tremely heavy col- 
onies began to run 
short of honey. 
Feeding was begun, 
but this did not 
build the colonies up as they should 
be for the time of year. The cause, 
I believe, was for lack of pollen. We 
would have a very warm spell and 
flowers would open up only to be 
killed by a sudden freeze. This 
happened several times, which caus- 
ed a set-back in brood-rearing. There 
were also many reports of bees bring- 
ing out chilled brood. This continued 
to happen even as late as the 20th of 
April, when tulip poplar was about 
to bloom. I saw many trees with 
their foliage browned by the cold 
weather. At present it is very dry 
and hot. 

Crop Prospects: The honey flow so 
far has not been anything to brag 
about. As mentioned above, one of 
our main sources, tulip poplar, was 
almost a complete failure. However, 
very strong colonies did store 20 
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pounds on this first flow. In some 
sections clover has produced some 
nice honey. Also in some parts of 
te East, the beekeepers report a fair 
crop. Here in the Piedmont section 
we are waiting with our fingers cross- 
ed hoping for the sourwood to pro- 
duce that bumper crop we all have 
been hoping for, for several years. 
Who knows, it may come this time. 

There has been very little swarm- 
ing. One beekeeper with 1400 colo- 
nies reported only about 25 swarms. 
This no doubt was caused in part by 
making increase from the:very 
strongest colonies by lifting off one 
brood chamber and setting it on a 
new stand with a young queen. This 
practice has worked very well with 
this man. It checks swarming and 
the increase builds up for the sec- 
ond honey flow. 

Miscellaneous: From the present 
gas shortage, it looks as if we will 
not be able to hold our regular sum- 
mer picnic. This will be a disap- 
pointment to most beekeepers as we 
look forward to this get-to-gether 
where we can tell our hopes and 
fears, and if any one has gotten a 
good crop, he can do a little brag- 
ging. Should we be able to hold this 
picnic it will be around the 20th of 
July, and all members will be noti- 
fied. — Henry W. Weatherford, Ver- 
non Hill, Va. 


KANSAS, June 7 

Weather: The 
spring weather was 
characterized by be- 
ing cold, cloudy, and 
windy. During the 
last three weeks of 
May, considerable 
rain fell in thesouth- 
eastern part of the 
state, causing some 
of the most serious floods which have 
been known to occur in that area. A 
cold period came during the last few 
days of February and the first days 
of March which killed a considerable 
amount of brood as well as colonies. 
Many colonies starved to death by 
remaining with the brood during 
this period. In other cases, colonies 
deserted the brood, remained in con- 
tact with honey, and survived. In 
the central and western part of the 
state, a dry condition prevailed when 
the eastern area was having flood 
conditions. This dry condition of the 
western part of the state has just 
been changed by rains ranging from 
1 to 2 inches. 
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Conditions of Colonies: Where col- 
onies were short of carbohydrate 
food during March, April, and May, 
a considerable amount of feeding has 
been done. The continuous moder- 
ate cold temperature of the past win- 
ter and spring has caused more hon- 
ey to be used than usual, and col- 
onies were low on honey stores. 
Another factor in this picture was 
that beekeepers removed too much 
honey for sale the previous fall. Col- 
onies were weakened by the loss of 
broog during the severe cold period 
about the first of March. Colonies 
also were weakened during the last 
three weeks of May, due to the lack 
of feed in the colonies and no nectar 
available in the field. Where col- 
onies had sufficient honey all through 
the spring perioc up to June 1, there 
is a strong population present ready 
for the honey flow. Inclement weath- 
er has been a factor contributing to 
the weak condition of colonies. 

Plants: In northeastern Kansas at 
the present time there is a “carpet” of 
white clover in the pastures. The 
roadsides of the eastern part of the 
state are bordered with yellow sweet 
clover. White sweet clover is just 
coming into bloom. All of these 
plants and alfalfa have made a vig- 
orous growth during the cool, cloudy, 
rainy weather but may have bee: in- 
jured to some extent by the lack of 
sunshine for the manufacture of 
plant foods. 

Crop Prospects: With the recent 
showers in central and western Kan- 
sas, and with a sufficient amount of 
sunshine in the future, the crop pro- 
spect from white sweet clover and 
alfalfa should be good. At the pres- 
ent time, which ordinarily should be 
the beginning of the honey flow, the 
colonies have just been maintaining 
themselves due to cool cloudy weath- 
er with strong winds which have 
prevented bee flights. 

Market: Local inquiry for honey 
on the part of consumers has started 
earlier than usual, and it is some- 
what more numerous than last year. 
In some instances, contracts for 
small amounts of honey have been 
made for future delivery, which is 
an unusual procedure, and has not 
occurred for the past ten years.— 
R. L. Parker, Manhattan, Kans. 

eee 


PENNSYLVANIA, June 8 
Weather: Conditions in Pennsylva- 
nia have been very much the same 
this year as they have been elsewhere. 
The cool, cloudy, wet weather has 
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kept the bees confined to their hives 
much of the time. Feeding was nec- 
essary in most apiaries. Package 
bees, installed in April have been 
very slow in developing. This was 
especially true in the mountainous 
areas where two and three pound 
packages of bees were put on foun- 
dation and not supplied with any pol- 
len combs or pollen supplement. No 
doubt the protein food would have 
helped them but the weather was 
just too cold for package bees to se- 
crete wax easily and make combs in 
April. 

Conditions: Where plenty of seal- 
ed honey was left on the colonies 
they came through the winter in fine 
shape and stored considerable nec- 
tar from dandelion, fruit bloom, and 
winter cress. The abundance of rain 


which has fallen has put the honey 
plants in good condition but unless 
it stops raining soon a repetition of 
last year’s poor crop is likely to oc- 
cur.— John M. Amos, State College, 
Pa. 





eee 
MINNESOTA, June 7 
Weather: Since 
March 1 our vari- 


able spring weather 
has been mostly cool 
or rainy. When you 
read this,in July will 
you remember that 
there were few good 
bee days before the 
middle of May, when 
we had several very warm nice days? 
April was practically showerless in 
the west but so cloudy and cool that 
little hive work was possible. When 
bees could fly in May they did very 
well. The first week in June has 
been rainy poor weather for the bees. 
Spring Work: This usual Minne- 
sota spring weather makes it difficult 
to properly manipulate bees, and em- 
phasizes the need for ample fall pro- 
visions to carry over until settled 
warm weather in June. Of course, 
bees could not gather their living, so 
feeding was necessary in most yards. 
Parts of the State had little fall flow, 
and coupled with a cool spring heavy 
feeding was @r should have been 
done. April angi May are “starvation 
months” for numerous colonies. 
Conditions: And, many colonies 
did not get through to spring after 
our long severe winter. Well-fed api- 
aries had about a 10% ‘winter loss, but 
the average will be at least 25%, 
which is something for us to think 
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about! Our honey profits must bear 
this loss, and too frequently there is 
no actual income that year from the 
new colony that must be made up. 
Some beekeepers think it is far bet- 
ter to keep less colonies and so 
manage them that the annual loss is 
cut to half or less, than now. A few 
apiarists will have slight increases, 
but many will do well to make up 
losses. 


Miscellaneous: Queens and pack- 
ages for early delivery came through 
Okeh. But many queens for May 
divisions were very late arriving, 
and late queens are of little value 
to us. Whether southern breeders 
overbooked their capacity to deliver 
queens, or a combination of cir- 
cumstances was the the cause, never- 
theless the northern beekeeper was 
very much disappointed not to get 
queens when he needed them. Min- 
nesota beekeepers would rather pay 
the higher price for queens to June 
Ist and be sure of getting them 
than to have the break in price as at 
present May 20th. 


Generally, colony condition is be- 
hind normal. However, white clo- 
ver prospects are above normal, and 
although sweet clover will be less, 
even scarce many places, it will con- 
tinue this year to be the principal 
source of nectar. 

Some honey producers feel that 
the present bulk ceiling price will be 
too low next fall, in comparison to 
retail ceiling prices. Consequently, 
producers may be expected to hold 
back their honey in the hope of a 
higher bulk price. 


WHY NOT JUNE FIRST? 


Some one will probably know the 
origin of the present practice of re- 
ducing the price of southern queens 
on May 20th. At any rate this long- 
standing custom we accept, and just 
let it go at that. Certainly there 
should be a break in the price of 
southern queen but is not May 20th 
just ten days too soon? 

Here in Minnesota increase is usu- 
ally made from package bees, but 
we use southern queens for nuclei 
divisions from strong colonies, to 
make up the winter loss. Dividing 
this way is good practice to keep the 
parent colony from a swarming de- 
velopment and more often than not 
inclement weather prevents doing 
this before the middle of May. By 
making a strong nucleus, properly 
feeding both colonies to last to June 
10th (when the honey flow from clo- 
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vers begins), a good southern queen, 
and that’s that! 

With the break in price just five 
days past the middle of May the 
northern beekeeper thinks he might 
just as well wait those five days and 
take advantage of the lower price. 
This reasoning piles up a lot of or- 
ders with the southern breeder for 
May 20; in fact, it bunches the or- 
ders instead of spreading the dates 
evenly. He gets the orders out as 
fast as he can after they are due. 
The northern beekeeper is disap- 
pointed because really he should 
have had those queens a few days 
previous to May 20th, instead of a 
week or so afterward. 

This is written June 7th and one 
accepted order was received today, 
eighteen days past May 20th! This 
may be exceptional; the southern 
breeder has his difficulties, this year 
especially and we northern beekeep- 
ers’ understand and grant a rea- 
sonable allowance in time for those 
difficulties. But the northern bee- 
keeper has his rights, too, and when 
a southern breeder cannot supply 
queens from his own stock he should 
get them elsewhere and not write 
back North. Then, it is too late 
for the northern beekeeper to corres- 
pond for queens—he needs them at 
once. 

Would moving the price break to 
June Ist help in this annual mixup? 
There are pros and cons, but certain- 
ly it would be far better for the 
northern beekeeper to pay the higher 
price and get the queens when he 
needs them for spring divisions than 
to miss the time-limited opportunity 
for the sake Of a few pennies per 
queen.—Bruce L. Morehouse, Mon- 
tevideo, Minn. 


eee 
NEW JERSEY, June 8 
Weather: Not for 


many years has there 
been so much un- 
favorable spring 
weather for bees. 
This coming on bees 
poorly prepared for 
it has resulted in 
death by starvation 
for hundreds of col- 
onies during the past six weeks. 
Breeding was curtailed last fall so 
that bees went into winter quarters 
with too large a percentage of old 
ones. Also the fall flow was insuf- 
ficient to properly fill the hives with 
stores. Then high cold winds and 
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much stormy weather prevented bees 
from replenishing their stores from 
early blossoms, of which there was 
an abundance, hence the high spring 
mortality. 


Market: There is but little honey 
to be had in local markets and as a 
matter of course the demand is good 
because of the sugar shortage. 

It is impossible to predict what 
beekeepers who have a retail trade 
will be able to get for their honey. 
The OPA has named a schedule of 
retail prices of different packers 
ranging from 28c to 43c for one 
pound in glass. This surely makes 
the prospective customer wonder 
why so much difference in price. 


Prospects: Where bees were abun- 
dantly supplied with stores, both of 
honey and pollen, they have develop- 
ed amazingly. 

This is one of the years when that 
fickle yielder, black locust, has given 
down abundantly. One beekeeper re- 
ports a surplus of 40 pounds from 
that and wild cheery. In the blue- 
berry district the flow has been ex- 
cellent when it is considered the 
short time bees could work due to 
weather conditions. In South Jersey 
swarming is reported to be excessive. 

There is an excess of moisture in 
the soil, an abundance of clover 
plants on the ground, and sumac 
plants look promising. If weather 
conditions favor, those _ colonies 
which have had adequate care should 
produce a good crop of honey.—E. 
G. Carr, Pennington, N. J. 


ONTARIO, June 7 
Report on Bee 
Meeting: These notes 
are being sent a few 
days later than usu- 
al as we waited until 
a meeting held at 
our home today, 
June 7th, was con- 
cluded. A_ goodly 
number of beekeep- 
ers, supply men, container represent- 
atives, and others were present, and, 
with ideal weather conditions, a good 
time was enjoyed by all. The Do- 
minion Apiarist, Mr. Gooderham of 
Ottawa, stressed the need of more 
intensive beekeeping, and gave im- 
pressive figures on winter losses, 
weak colonies, and other factors that 
take a tremendous toll every year. 
More care in regard to bettering 
wintering conditions, selection of 
good strains of bees with better 
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queens, etc., would cut out the ma- 
jor part of this heavy annual toll. 
The Ontario Provincial Apiarist, Mr. 
Townsend of Guelph, gave an infor- 
mative talk along matters pertain- 
ing to income tax returns as they 
apply to beekeepers, and a general 
outline of the work connected with 
his department. Mr. Shields, Man- 
ager of the Ontario Honey Produc- 
ers’ Co-Operative, gave us useful in- 
formation on the matter of price ceil- 
ings as they concern beekeepers, and 
strongly urged producers to see that 
their crop of honey this year is dis- 
tributed fairly among customers, and 
hinted that the Government might 
institute a system of rationing our 
product should such action be nec- 
cessary. Other speakers included, 
Mr. Agar, Mr. Bryant, Mr. Martin, 
and Alderman Dennison of Toronto, 
who has a small apiary in the heart 
of the city. 

Weather: Since our last report, 
weather conditions have continued 
wet and cool with very little sun- 
shine. According to the records of 
the Toronto Observatory, May had 
the least sunshine ever recorded and 
rainfallwas heavy. Possibly not 
more than half of the seeding is done 
in the Province. Fields not sown 
have grown up with grass and weeds, 
and this means that there will be a 
heavy acreage of buckwheat sown 
should seed be available. Already 
we hear of buckwheat being sold for 
$2.00 a bushel, a sure sign that it 
must be scarce and hard to obtain. 


Clover has a rank growth and we 
are just beginning to notice a head 
of bloom here and there. Fruit bloom 
and dandelions were late but did not 
last long although the ground was 
soaked with moisture and weather 
not tco warm. Evidently this was a 
gesture of Mother Nature to make up 
lost time due to the very late season. 

Miscellaneous: This year for the 
first time, we have some fields of La- 
dino clover near two of our apiaries. 
A twelve-acre field of this clover is a 
picture, as it is a mat of green with no 
weeds—the farmer paid out over 
$100.00 to seed this field. Mr. Good- 
erham tells me that in tests at Ot- 
tawa this clover has not been too 
promising from the _ beekeepers’ 
standpoint, as the corolla tubes ap- 
pear to be too long in many blos- 
soms for the bees to reach the nectar. 
As this big field of Ladino is right 
near one of our apiaries, and a lot 
of alsike grown for. seed adjoins the 
Ladino, we should have an excellent 
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chance to make comparisons. As both 
Mr. Gooderham and Mr. Townsend 
have asked us to report results, we 
will certainly keep our eyes open 
when these clovers are blooming. 
Generally speaking, the condition of 
bees in the Province has deteriorated 
during the last few weeks, with much 
more spring dwindling than has been 
recorded for a number of years. A 
near failure of the crop last year, a 
very severe winter, followed by a 
cool and cloudy spring, with little 
nectar or pollen coming in until the 
last part of May, fully explains why 
this has happened. Among our own 
apiaries, we find that where we had 
a partial crop last year, conditions 
are much better than where we had 
a total failure. But for the most of 
our apiaries, conditions are fair, and 
we are still optimistic as to chances 
of a crop, if we get good weather 
during clover bloom. 


Mr. Shields, in his address today, 
explained more fully how price ceil- 
ings affect beekeepers. Reduced to its 
simplest form, it allows beekeepers 
to sell to manufacturers, dealers, pro- 
cessers, etc., at any price he is able 
to obtain, but when selling to con- 
sumers direct, a rigid price control is 
in effect. The maximum price that 
can be charged consumers is 15% 
cents per pound. 


While scarcity of pollen this spring 
is blamed for much spring dwindling, 
sometimes we have experiences that 
make us wonder just how bees ap- 
pear to rear a lot of brood with little 
or no pollen available. On Sept. 17th 
last, a hunger swarm alighted in a 
tree at the home of a friend of ours 
who was formerly a commercial bee- 
keeper. He happened to have an 
empty hive and he secured some 
foundation and hived this swarm on 
that late date, when no nectar or pol- 
len was available. Sugar was secur- 
ed, and these becs were fed until 
foundation was drawn out and suf- 
ficient stores present to winter them. 


There was no nectar or pollen avail- 
able this spring until late in May. 
Being interested I asked my friend 
to report what this colony was doing. 
About May 15th, it had five combs of 
brood in all stages with about ten 
pounds of syrup still unused. Today, 
my friend tells me that the colony is 
ready for a honey flow at any time. 
We do not attempt to explain how all 
this brood had been raised, but we 
know these details to be actual facts. 
—J. L. Byer, Markham, Ontario. 
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Editorials 





Our front cover picture shows the 
experimental apiary at National Re- 
search Bee Culture Center, Beltsville, 
Maryland, where the Generalissimo 
of Beekeeping for U. S. A., James I. 
Hambleton, holds forth. Under Mr. 
Hambleton there are at least four bee 
culture field stations in different re- 
gions; Baton Rouge, La., Laramie, 
Wyo., Davis, Calif., and Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

eee 

A series of radio releases on a 
“Beeswax Salvage Program” is being 
sponsored by the Department of 
Agriculture. Wax is needed badly 
by the Army and Navy. Every 
ounce should be saved. Combs not 
in use should be fumigated to save 
them from ravages of wax moth, the 
biggest single cause of wax losses. 
Cut out poor combs and send them to 
the nearest bee supply dealer. 

eee 

The season thus far has been very 
difficult, not only for beginners but 
also for more experienced beekeep- 
ers. Let us hope that the remainder 
of the season may be more normal 
and that those who are starting to 
keep bees may get established in or- 
der that they may eventually suc- 
ceed. We do need beginners, especi- 
ally to help save the thousands of 
pounds of nectar that go to waste 
annually for the lack of bees to 
gather it, also to fill in the gaps made 
by veteran beekeepers who pass on 
annually. 

eee 
Dealer Bulk According to informa- 
Honey Prices tion just received as 
we go to press, amend- 
ment 5 to Maximum Price regulation 
No. 275, effective June 23, provides 
specific cents per pound maximum 
prices for dealer sales of domestic 
and imported bulk honey. Detailed 
information on this matter is avail- 
able at local or regional OPA offices. 
This should be of special interest to 
dealers in honey. 
eee 
Please Pass What is going to happen 
the Honey to honey, when, as at 
present in many locali- 
ties, the market is bare? Will those 
who have been using honey and can- 
not now obtain it, turn to some other 
sweet and forget honey, or, will they 
again use honey when it becomes 


available? We hope the latter will 
prove to be the case. 

A few years ago we ventured the 
assertion (which, by the way, did not 
meet with universal acclaim), that 
not enough honey was produced. That 
was during the days when sugar was 
plentiful. While the rationing of sug- 
ar has increased demand for honey 
the fact remains that honey is still 
one of nature’s choicest sweets. 

Our industry needs more bees and 
beekeepers to save the millions of 
pounds of nectar that goes to waste 
annually for lack of honeybees to 
gather it. 

eee 


“Fruit Set Indicates The June 10, 
Poor Pollination” 1943, issue of 

“Weekly Press 
Bulletin’, put out by the Ohio Agri- 
cultural Experimental Station of 
Wocster, carries an article under this 
caption. Unfortunately for fruit 
growers the constant rain and cool 
weather present during fruit bloom 
this past spring interferred with nor- 
mal pollination by honeybees and 
other insects. This situation will 
cause a reduction of the fruit crop 
for 1943, at a time when the maxi- 
mum yield is needed. How dependent 
we are upon favorable weather con- 
ditions! 

eee 


Don’t Remove Sur- There is a tend- 
plus Honey Until ency each sea- 
it is Ripened son to remove 

combs or supers 
of honey for extraction before the 


honey is properly cured or ripened | 
This is a serious error. | 
Honey that is not capped over and} 


by the bees. 


properly cured is likely to ferment 
after it has been put into cans and 
stored in some room or basement, 
until it is sold. 

This year the temptation to re- 
move honey too soon will be even 
greater than ever before, due to the 
keen demand for honey. Honey 
should not be removed from the 
hives until the combs are more than 
three-fourths capped over. During 


very dry weather, honey can be rip- | 
ened by the bees more quickly than | 


it can during muggy weather. It is 
necessary for the bees to drive off 
the excess water content from the 
nectar by fanning and a great deal of 
this work is dohe during the night. 
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It stands to reason that bees are not 
able to ripen honey so readily when 
the atmosphere is charged with 
moisture. 

During very dry weather less fan- 
ning is necessary by the bees in rip- 
ening the honey. It is well, therefore, 
to err on the side of safety and leave 
honey on the hives a few days longer 
than necessary, rather than remove 
it too soon. 


Dire Shortage During normal sea- 
of Stores sons, the apiary pro- 

gram may be planned 
in advance, then carried out on 
schedule. It is necessary, however, 
to be ready for any emergency that 
may arise and plenty have arisen 
this séason. 

The lack of food in hives of bees 
has been the main cause of worry. 
The shortage began, in this area, last 
fall. In some localities, bees did not 
gather enough honey during the sea- 
son for winter stores and it was nec- 
essary to feed sugar syrup to make 
up the deficiency. Sugar was not 
plentiful and beekeepers did not feed 
as much as they would have fed had 
sugar been more plentiful. It was 
hoped that conditions this spring 
would be normal and that bees would 
gather a considerable amount from 
fruit bloom and dandelions. As men- 
tioned elsewhere editorially, weather 
conditions did not permit bees to 
take advantage of the early bloom. 

Due to conditions beyond the con- 
trol of beekeepers, it was necessary 
in many instances to carry sugar 
syrup to apiaries some distance from 
the road. Heavy rains made it im- 
possible to drive trucks up to the 
bee yards. 

Many beekeepers are now saying, 
if and when their bees gather 
enough honey to live on and also 
some surplus, that they will make 
sure, this time, to leave an ample 
amount of honey on each hive for 
winter and early spring stores. But 
will they? Time will tell. 


While it is possible 
thatsome honey- 
dews, so-called, are 
the exudation of 
plant leaves appar- 
ently most honeydews are excretions 
from certain insects. 

On page 652, November Gleanings, 
is an article by Allen Latham in 
which he favors the idea of a secre- 


Honeydew an 
Excretion, or 
Secretion, 

or Both? 
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tion. This had no sooner appeared 
when back came a challenge of the 
correctness of that theory. Strangely 
enough, other letters came calling at- 
tention to a pair of cornicles found 
on the backs of aphides and which 
undoubtedly secrete saccharine mat- 
ter. Then the question has been rais- 
ed, if that is true, whether honeydew 
may be both a secretion and an ex- 
cretion. 

More work will have to be done 
to clarify the real facts. If any of 
our readers know of any late work 
being done on the subject, we should 
be glad to hear from them. 


Diluting Honey Several years ago, 
for Table Use the American Honey 

Institute, recom- 
mended that honey for table use be 
diluted by a very small amount of 
water. The honey should be heat- 
ed to 110 and then warm water, 
not excedding 10% by bulk, be 
poured in and thoroughly stirred. 
No more honey should be diluted 
than enough to take care of the fami- 
ly use for a week or ten days. Honey 
so diluted and poured from a modern 
drip-cup spreads very nicely and 
easily, dissolves instantly in a cup 
of coffee, blends with milk in a milk- 
shake. It is our opinion that we 
should recommend diluting honey 
slightly with a small amount of wa- 
ter—not for bulk shipment but for 
table use only, and only enough for 
a week or ten days. If too much is 
diluted at one time it is liable to 
sour and ferment. 

The average beekeeper or lover of 
honey, if he will dilute honey for the 
table so that it will pour like maple 
syrup, will find it much more satis- 
factory when applied to foods on the 
table. It should be remembered that 
honey is such a concentrated sweet 
that one can afford to dilute it. Foods 
taste better when diluted honey is 
poured evenly. 


Why Shortage Beekeepers in some 
of Pollen? sections of the coun- 
try, especially in the 
plains areas, report a shortage of 
pollen at certain times of the year. 
This shortage is not so likely to oc- 
cur in wooded regions where pollen- 
bearing plants are more abundant. 
In nature, bees are found in hollow 
trees or crevices of rocks and are 
scattered or distributed over any 
given area, the colonies being some 
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distance apart. These colonies in 
their natural habitats under normal 
conditions would likely have an 
abundance of pollen. 

On the other hand, where man has 
intervened and is keeping colonies 
in modern hives in commercial api- 
aries, with from 50 to 100 hives in 
each apiary, the large amount of bees 
concentrated in one spot might not 
get enough pollen and this may ac- 
count in part at least, for the alleged 
shortage of pollen in some areas. It 
may not be a case of pollen shortage, 
but, rather, too many bees in each 
location for the amount of pollen 
available. 


The Gamble of At this writing, June 
Beekeeping 7, we do not know 

whether we are go- 
ing to have a bumper crop of honey 
over the country, a light season, or 
a failure. Colonies may be ever so 
strong, queens young and vigorous, 
but unless there are favorable weath- 
er conditions and the yield of nectar 
is plentiful, bees may have to be fed 
sugar syrup. 

A year ago the yield was generally 
regarded as light and in some locali- 
ties a failure. At the beginning of a 
flow the beekeeper always has hope 
and we have good reason to believe 
that the growth of legumes this 
spring has been very strong—that 
includes, of course, all clovers. The 
ground is moist and young clover, 
white especially, is very abundant 
and unless unfavorable conditions 
prevail from now on, we should have 
a good crop of white clover honey. 

Coal miners are apt to think that 
they have special hazards in their 
business. No one denies this, but if 
there is any class of people that have 
hazards, it is the farmer and the bee- 
keeper. 


Special Work on It is perhaps not an 
Chemistry of open secret that the 
Honey has been’ work of Mr. G. P. 
Discontinued Walton, Associate 

Chemist in the 
Agricultural Research Division in the 
U.S. Bureau of Agricultural and In- 
dustrial Chemistry, was discontinued 
in October. 1941, and the probabili- 
ties are that he will now be trans- 
ferred to sugar cane work at Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. Both Walton and 
Lothrop, under Dr. H. S. Paine, in 
the Carbohydrate Division, have 
done some excellent work on hon- 
ey, as shown by reports coming 
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from time to time and given through 
the bee journals. Apparently the 
powers that be did not know of this 
work. It would appear that there was 
a strong demand for additional funds 
in the cane sugar division at Baton 
Rouge and that it was decided to 
transfer the sum of $5,000 used for 
general bee culture research work to 
the sugar division at Baton Rouge, 
and along with it, Mr. Walton. 

Unfortunately, this move was not 
announced at the time and the bee- 
keeping public did not know about 
the discontinuance of the work un- 
til more than a year later—too late 
to have the funds restored. 

The beekeeping industry was at 
fault in not asking for an increase in 
the appropriation for work on honey. 
Had such a request been filed the 
$5,000 would have been allowed to 
stand, but since the sugar people 
were more active than the honey 
people, the result was that the higher 
authorities felt that they could make 
this change. 

Fortunately the beekeepers of the 
country had made repeated requests 
for an increase in the appropriations 
for the U. S. Bee Culture Laboratory 
work at Washington. Three times the 
appropriation had been cut and three 
times restored. If we had not asked 
for an increase in appropriation, pos- 
sibly a large part of the funds would 
have been allocated to other work. 

An effort has been made to have 
the amount for chemical research on 
honey restored but it will now 
take a year or more before this can 
be done. We must not forget that 
during these war - time conditions, 
many departments are asking for in- 
creases in appropriations. 

The various groups (see page 352 
last issue) who have been active in 
presenting the causes of beekeeping 
will not be idle. As the matter now 
stands, we have had some very fine 
responses from men high up in the 
Department of Agriculture who see 
the importance of beekeeping and 
will give us a sympathetic ear for a 
renewal of the work in the Bureau 
of Chemistry for next year, if not 
before. 

It would be unwise now to bom- 
bard members of the Senate and the 
House to get the appropriation cf 
$5,000 restored for chemical research 
in honey. The matter can be better 
handled by the special groups (see 
last issue, page 352) that are and have 
been looking after the interests of 
beekeepers at large. 
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Honey Price Ceilings 


Gleanings has received a number 
of letters from beekeepers asking 
similar questions regarding the max- 
imum price that may be charged for 
honey at wholesale and retail. The 
wholesale and retail markups are 
covered under Maximum Price Reg- 
ulations 237 and 238, respectively. 


The following letter is typical, and 
we have attempted to answer these 
questions, basing our replies on Max- 
imum Price Regulation 275, Amend- 
ment 4, published on pages 294 and 
295 in the May issue of Gleanings. 
The letter is as follows: 

“Under the present war emergency fra- 
tioning and ceiling prices, I am somewhat 
confused as to what should be our price 
for honey. Some of the grocers are selling 
it for 35c per pound in glass containers, 
which would be above ceiling prices as I 
understand it. Also could you advise me 
the maximum price for 10 pound tin pails 
sold to grocers in lots of 10 to 50 pails; also 
if sold in chunk from shallow frames, also 
comb honey? Does OPA permit charge for 
handling, drayage and containers.” 


Our reply is as follows: 

“The 35c price mentioned in your letter 
probably is not a violation of the ceiling 
price since this ceiling price could be ac- 
counted for in the following manner, based 
on Maximum Price Regulatidn, Amend- 
ment 4. There are variations so that this 
particular example may not fit all condi- 
tions, but shows in general the method to 
be followed.” 

Packers’ price to wholesaler for 
case of 12-1 pound i. (Amendment 
4 to MPR 275) f. o. b. packing plant $2.57 

Transportation cost (this figure 
would vary, depending upon distance 
shipped) 10 

Wholesalers net cost $2.67 

Wholesalers’ selling pee: $2.67 x 
1.19% (markup under MPR 237 Class 
3, Service and Dilvery Wholesaler) $3.18 

Retailers’ selling price: $3.18 x 
1.32% (markup under R 238 Class- 
es 1, 2, and 3, Independent retailer) 

per dozen $4.20 
per 1 lb. jar 35 

The above method is used when 
the distribution of honey is from the 
packer to wholesaler to retailer. The 
retail price of honey when distribut- 
ed by a packer to retailer to consum- 


er is as follows: 
Packers’ price to retailers for case 
of 12-1 ome jars (amendment 4 to 
) 


MPR 27 $2.93 
Transportation costs (estimate) 10 
Retailers Net Cost $3.03 


Retailers’ selling price: $3.03x1.32% 
(markup under MPR 238 Classes 1, 
2, and 3 Independent retailers) 
per dozen $4.00 
per 1 lb. jar 33 


XUM 


The price of one pound of honey 
sold directly from packers to con- 
sumers would be 28c f. o. b. packers’ 
plant. That is, if you sold a pound of 
honey or more directly to the con- 
sumer, you would be permitted to 
charge 28c per pound, plus trans- 
portation costs. 

Ceiling prices on jars of part comb 
and part extracted honey are cover- 
ed by the same provisions of MPR 
275, as those pertaining to extracted 
honey (this interpretation is listed in 
“Recent Price Interpretation No. 19’’, 
issued by OPA March 15, 1943). 
Ceiling prices are determined under 
the existing formula of Section 1351.- 
1319 (c) of MPR 275, or by adopting 
specific dollar and cents ceilings un- 
der Section 1351.1319 (b) of Amend- 
ment 4. 

Section comb honey is exempted 
from the regulation. 

In cases where a packer has an 
item of packaged honey which can- 
not be priced under the formula in 
MPR 275 or under Amendment 4, 
thereto, he may apply to the OPA 
for the determination of a maximum 
price. 





New Honey For Sale 





This attractive road side honey stand be- 
longs to Clair Fellows, Frederick, Maryland. 
Note how the sides let down to form shelves 
for displaying packages of honey. 
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Just News 





The July Meeting of the Middlesex 
County Beekeepers’ Association will 
be on Saturday, the 31st, at No. 36 
Seaver Road, Weymouth, 2% miles 
south of Weymouth Landing on 
Route 3. These who wish also to 
enjoy the bathing and boating on 
Whitman’s Pond will bring bathing 
suits, lunches, and come early, The 
9:30 train from South Station Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, will be met by 
hosts’ auto at 9:58 at Weymouth sta 
tion. For the beehive opening at 
2 P. M. the 1:26 from Boston will be 
met at 1:49. In addition to picnic 
supper brought by the guests, cof- 
fee, and entrees will be bountifully 
served by our hosts, Mr. & Mrs. 
Peter L. Archibald.—A. M. South- 
wick, Pres. 

eee 

The New Rochelle Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation will hold its regular month- 
ly meeting on the third instead of the 
first Sunday, as heretofore, due to 
July 4th falling on the day of the 
meeting. We will meet at the Bur- 
ling Apiary, 18 Burling Lane, New 
Rochelle, N. Y., home of our Secre- 
tary and treasurer, Mr James A. 
Bailey, July 18, 1943 at 2:30 P. M. 
with the inflow of honey at its peak 
a timely topic for this meeting will 
be extracting and requeening. Bring 
your problems and questions. We 
welcome them as expert beemen are 
always on hand to answer them. 
Refreshments will be served follow- 
ing the meeting.—S. Barnes. 

eee 

Some of our bee suppliers have 
mentioned the fact that it is diffi- 
cult to get sufficient material to man- 
ufacture bee hives in spite of a favor- 
able quota granted by W. P. B. The 
same situation may develop in regard 
to the 60-lb. tin containers. It has 
been learned that some concerns 
which have been denied the right to 
purchase new containers are bidding 
above the market price on used con- 
tainers. Honey packers should be 
urged to conserve the 60-lb. contain- 
ers for the honey industry rather 
than to sell them for other purposes. 
—J. E. Eckert, Associate Apicultur- 
ist, Davis, Calif. 

eee 

The Wisconsin Beekeepers’ Associ- 
ation will hold three annual summer 
meetings as follows: July 21, at Mad- 
ison, the forenoon to be spent at the 


University Hill Farm inspecting the 
bees and honey-house equipment of 
the Central State Bee Laboratory; 
July 22, at Appleton, the forenoon 
session at the C. P. Meyer apiaries, 
afternoon program at Pierce Park: 
July 23, at Menomonie, forenoon ses- 
sion at S. P. Elliott apiaries, after- 
noon program at Wakanda Park. 
The forenoon sessions will be devot- 
ed to inspection of bees, honey-house 
and extracting equipment. Speakers 
on the afternoon programs will be 
Mrs. Harriett Grace of the American 
Honey Institute, Harold J. Clay, 
Washington, D. C., M. J. Deyell, 
managing editor of Gleanings in Bee 
Culture, Medina, Ohio, James Gwin, 
H. J. Rahmlow, Madison, Walter 
Diehnelt, Menomonee Falls, C. P. 
Meyer, Appleton, and S. P. Elliott, 
Menomonie. 


eee 
The North Dakota Beekeepers As- 
sociation will hold ith annual sum- 
mer meeting at Riverside Park 
Grand Forks North Dakota July 26. 
Speakers to be announced.—Chas. 
Hessman, President. 
eee 
Ohio beekeepers will perhaps re- 
member that a committee apveared 
before the Finance Committee of the 
Senate, asking for an increase in the 
appropriation from $4700 to $10,000, 
for bee inspection work. This re- 
quest was turned down but we have 
been allowed $6,000. Mr. W. A. Coul- 
ter, Chairman of the Ohio Beekeep- 
ers’ Council, says he has not given up 
the fight for a sarger appropriation. 


The Minnesota ‘Beekeeper’s Asso- 


ciation is holding its summer meet- | 


ing on July 24, at University Farm, 
St. Paul. A number of speakers from 
out of the state will appear on the 
program. A cordial invitation to all. 


eee 
Cuyahoga County (Ohio) Beekeep- 
ers’ annual summer round-up will be 
held as usual. Due to the current gas- 
oline shortage, Mr. 


the occasion, so as to be within reach 
of all. Meeting starts at 1:00 p. m., 
Sunday, July 31, at Mobberley’s, 
6153 Dennison Blvd., Parma Heights. 
It’s just off Pearl Road, behind the 
reservoir. Bring the family and any 
friends or neighbors interested in 
bees. Everyone’s welcome. — Ed. 
Johnson, Sec’y. 


Mobberly has | 
graciously offered his grounds for | 
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Beekeepers’ Supplies 1943-1944 


The War Production Board on 
June 15th issued a new order reg- 
ulating the production of farm ma- 
chinery and equipment during the 
period from July 1, 1943, to June 30, 
1944. The new order (Limitation Or- 
der L-257) cuts short the life of its 
predecessor, L-170,* by three months; 
however, it permits the uncompleted 
quotas under L-170 to be produced 
in addition to the quotas which it 
establishes. This feature will be help- 
full to the industry for most supply 
manufacturs received approval of 
increased quota too late in the season 
to complete manufacture by July Ist. 

The Order permits a bee supply 
manufacturer to produce a quota 
of 100% for beekeepers’ supplies oth- 
er than bee hives which includes ex- 
tractors, tanks, tools and the like. 
The quota is based on weight man- 
ufactured during the calendar years 
of 1940 or 1941, whichever is the 
highest. In the case of the bee hive, 
no limitation has been placed on its 
production but the metal going into 
the bee hive is restricted to nails, 
rabbets, and frame wire, and the 
weight of this material is limited 
through purchasers permitted the 


*(See Dec. 1942 page 746 covering last 
year’s program.) 


the supply manufacturers each quar- 
ter. 

The Concentration Program which 
was originally incorporated in the 
Order L-170 during last year has 
been eliminated. This feature dur- 
ing last year prevented three of the 
largest supply manufacturers from 
manufacturing beekeepers’ supplies 
from November last year until about 
the first of the year when quotas 
were granted and production was 
permitted. 

Lumber during the past few 
months has become exceedingly 
scarce. The War Production Board 
in order to obtain enough lumber for 
the urgent needs of the war indus- 
tries issued Limitation Order L-290 
which made it necessary to obtain 
the War Production Board’s approval 
on every car of lumber purchased for 
bee hives. The Lumber Section has 
been very cooperative, realizing the 
importance of the bee as the pollina- 
tor of fruit and other food crops. It 
is hoped that the lumber situation 
will be eased by restricting its use to 
only essential uses and the supply 
manufacturers will be able to obtain 
adequate stocks so that the demand 
for hives can be met with greater 
ease this coming year. 





Standardization of 


Limitation Order L-103 was 
amended June 8 to clarify and speci- 
fy the dates before which certain 
types of non-standard glass contain- 
ers must be manufactured in order 
to be used for packing any product 
which has been made the subject of 
standardization and simplification. 

Such non-standard containers are 
those which differ only slightly from 
standards established by L-103. The 
date on which the manufacture of 
these non-standard containers is to 
be discontinued for honey is January 
5, 1944. Limitation Order L-103 ex- 
empts any packer who used less than 
5,000 jars in 1942. The Limitation 
Order permits about 15 types of 
standard glass jars. Certain jars 
such as the Masterline, Modernistic, 
and panel jar formerly used for 
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Glass Containers 


packing honey are thus being elimi- 
nated. 


Most supply houses can furnish the 
new standardized Economy jar suit- 
able for packing 8 ozs., 16 ozs., 32- 
ozs., and 48 ozs. of honey. The 5-lb. 
and 10-lb. glass pails are in a design 
similar to the Economy line. 


Since the use of tin cans for pack- 
ing honey has been restricted to 60- 
lb. cans only by the War Production 
Board Order M-81, glass now has to 
be substituted for the smaller packs 
of honey. 


Due to the extra work M-81 places 
on glass manufacturers it is advisable 
for beekeepers to order their require- 
ments as early as possible in order 
to insure delivery of glass containers 
in time for this year’s needs. 
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Asked and Answered 





Sterilizing Queen Excluders 

Question.—Is there any way that I can 
sterilize or disinfect some queen excluders? 
I have 40 or more that I would like to be 
sure were free from disease germs before I 
use them this summer.—Roy Dow, 
Maine. . 

Answer.— The only satisfactory 
way we know of to disinfect queen 
excluders is to immerse them in boil- 
ing water for twenty minutes, or 
longer. The water will soak into 
the wood and may cause the wood to 
swell somewhat. However, if the ex- 
cluders are piled up crisscross after 
being removed from the hot water, 
they should dry out satisfactorily and 
retain their natural shape. 

Upper Entrance Open Summer 

and Winter 

Question.—Should the top entrance be 

closed in the spring? If so, what time? 


Then when should it be open in the fall? 
—O. J. Beauman, Ohio. 


Answer.—The top or upper en- 
trance may be closed, if desirable, 
any time during spring. The bees 
will then use the lower entrance. 
Most beekeepers using upper en- 
trances leave them open during the 
entire season because these upper en- 
trances provide some _ ventilation 
which seems to be needed during the 
summer months. The upper entrances 
should certainly be left open during 
the winter because if lower entrances 
should become clogged with dead 
bees or ice, the bees would then have 
upper entrances as an exit. We sug- 
gest you try leaving the upper en- 
trance open all of the year. (See page 
405.) 

Feeding Syrup from Bottom Board 

Question.—Would the following way of 
feeding sugar syrup work? Block up the 
front end of the hive one inch or more 
higher than the back end and poura pintor 
more of syrup in at the hive entrance, let- 


ting the bees take it from the bottom 
board?—A. J. Bissinger, Iowa. 


Answer.—Yes, the method propos- 
ed regarding the feeding of bees can 
be worked, provided your bottom 
board is leak proof. The entrance 
reducer, with notched part up, could 
be placed in the entrance. While the 
bottom board may not hold much 
syrup, it will hold enough to provide 
the colony with food, especially in an 
emergency when regular feeders are 
not available. If you will feed thick 
sugar syrup consisting of two parts 
of granulated sugar to one part of 
water, either by weight or measure, 
it will not be necessary to use so 
much syrup. 


One Crude Method of Rendering Old 
Combs Into Wax 
Question.—I have an old box hive filled 
with comb. I would appreciate it if you 
would advise me how to convert this comb 
into beeswax.—R. M. Walker, Tennessee. 


Answer.—As you do not have a 
wax extractor, you can render pieces 
of comb into wax by placing these 
pieces of comb in a burlap sack, then 
putting the sack containing the comb 
into a vessel of boiling water, placing 
a weight on the sack of comb to keep 
it submerged in the boiling water. In 
due time, the wax will be melted and 
any refuse or foreign matter will be 
retained in the sack. After the water 
has cooled, the wax being lighter 
than water will be found in a solid 
cake on the surface of the water. 
While this is a rather crude method 
and may not get every particle of 
wax, it does very well in the absence 
of a regular wax extractor. 


Producing Chunk Honey for 
Home Use 

Question.—I have no extractor. How 
can I produce honey for table use?—Robert 
M. Chapman, Penn. 

Answer.—As you intend to pro- 
duce honey for home use and do not 
have a honey extractor, we sug- 
gest that you use shallow extracting 
supers for securing surplus hon- 
ey. You can produce chunk comb 
honey in shallow frames by _ us- 
ing thin super foundation in frames 
that are not wired. You may use 
full sheets of foundation, half sheets, 
or inch starters. After the shallow 
frames are filled with honey, the 
combs may be cut out into some sort 
of a container, such as an earthen 
crock, to have available for table use. 
The frames can then be used again 
with fresh strips of thin super foun- 
dation for the storage of more sur- 
plus honey. Some of the honey will 
be separated from the combs and 
this can be strained through a thick- 
ness of fine cheesecloth into a con- 
tainer and thus you will have the 
equivalent of extracted honey, if you 
so desire. 

For better combs it would be pre- 
ferable to use full sheets of founda- 
tion in the shallow extracting frames, 
unwired. This procedure would in- 
sure worker cells, whereas 1 inch 
starters or half sheets would result in 
drone cells being built on the lower 
half of the comb. If you do not have 
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queen excluders, these drone cells 
would invite the queen upstairs to 
lay unfertile eggs in the drone cells. 
If perchance, you do not have queen 
excluders, they will not likely be 
needed in the production of chunk 
honey in extracting supers, especial- 
ly if you use full sheets of founda- 
tion. 
Shallow or Deep Food Chambers 
Question.—Will it make any difference 


which I use for food chamber—a standard 
or shallow super?—J. H. Witherell, Mass. 
Answer.—A _ shallow food cham- 
ber, if well filled, should answer in 
your locality, especially if you have 
a late fall honey flow from golden- 
rod and aster so that considerable 
heney may be stored in the bottom 
chamber, as well. In regions that do 
not give a fall honey flow, we recom- 
mend the deep food chamber. Asa 
matter of fact, the deep food cham- 
ber, during all sorts of seasons and 
for all localities, appears to be pref- 
erable. There is one chief advan- 
tage of the deep brood chamber and 
that is, the frames in the food cham- 
ber are interchangeable with the 
frames in the brood chamber. If, 
however, you have shallow supers, as 
receptacles for surplus honey, one of 
these can be used as a food chamber 
for each colony, especially in your 
locality. You should make sure, how- 
ever, that both chambers contain at 
least 50 pounds of honey. 
An Over-supply of Pollen—Perhaps 
Question.—Referring to your May is- 
sue, I have a question about the article by 
Mr. E. S. Miller on ‘‘Swarm Control for Ex- 
tract Honey Production”. I find sometimes 
that two, three, or four frames are prac- 
tically full of pollen in the brood chamber 
and that the oo is not using these 
frames for egg laying and has gone up in 
the second story before the queen exclud- 
er is placed over the brood chamber. What 
should be done with these frames of pollen: 
allowed to remain in the lower brood cham- 
ber or raised into the upper or second 
brood chamber and above the food chamber 
or should these frames with pollen be put 
in the food chamber? Will pollen stored in 
1942 and left remaining in the hive until 
1943 be used for brood-rearing in the spring 
of 1944?—-L. H. Halton, Tennessee. 


Answer. It does seem that in 
some localities there may be an over- 
supply of pollen at certain times of 
the year. In the majority of regions, 
however, there is a scarcity of pollen 
throughout the season. This scarcity 
may occur in regions where pollen- 
bearing plants are not plentiful, such 
as the plains areas. In a wooded re- 
gion there is likely to be an abun- 
dance of pollen, but very seldom, if 
ever, an over-supply. It has been ob- 
served that an accumulation of pol- 
len in combs is likely to disappear in 
due time, especially during heavy 
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brood-rearing seasons of the year. 
For example: Pollen stored in combs 
in brood chambers of hives late in 
the fall is hermetically sealed over, 
some of it covered up with honey. 
This becomes available for the bees 
early in the spring for brood-rearing, 
before pollen from natural sources is 
available. As you doubtless under- 
stand, bees usually pack the pollen 
down into the bottoms of the cells 
and the cells are usually about half 
filled with pollen and then honey is 
placed over the pollen. In some in- 
stances, no honey is placed over 
the pollen, but each cell has a thin 
layer of wax and propolis appli- 
ed over the pollen to keep it in 
good condition. Some few years ago, 
beekeepers used to worry about an 
over-supply of pollen in hives. At 
present, a great many beekeepers are 
worried about an under-supply of it. 
As a rule, when an abundance of 
honey and pollen are left in hives, 
this results in populous colonies and, 
as you know, the populous colonies 
are the ones that pile up big sur- 
pluses. One reason we recommend 
the double brood chamber is that this 
amount of comb space makes provi- 
sion for ample pollen, ample honey, 
also ample brood-rearing space for 
the queen. 
Combs Built Criss-Cross 

Question.—Recently I acquired a swarm 
of bees and at the time I got them they 
were Lays d well built up, e frames be- 
ing well filled with brood, and some honey. 
As the palmetto season was on I gave them 
a super with eight frames in a ten-frame 
super. As at the time I was short of foun- 
dation I put in narrow strips of starter, 
about two inches deep. When I opened the 
hive to see what was being done about two 
weeks later I found that the bees instead 
of working from the starter had begun at 
the bottom and it was an unholy mess, 
comb in all positions, crisscross, lopped over 
and every which way.—C. W. Channel, Fla. 

Answer.—yYou really should have 
put ten frames of foundation in your 
ten-frame super when it was placed 
on your colony at the beginning of 
the palmetto flow. It is all right to 
use eight frames in the ten-frame su- 
per, provided the frames contain 
combs that are drawn out. The combs 
of foundation being spaced rather far 
apart would give the bees an op- 
portunity to build comb between the 
frames. We can well imagine the 
condition of your supers at present. 
You will doubtless have to cut the 
combs out of the frames and render 
the combs into wax, then begin all 
over again by placing full sheets of 
foundation in frames, using 10 frames 
to a super, at least until the combs 
are drawn out. 
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Spinster 


Jane Says 





As we expected, our winter loss 
of bees was heavy, somewhere 
around 20% dying, or becoming so 
weak they had to be united with 
stronger colonies, and mostly be- 
cause of a wet cellar. We did lose a 
couple of colonies wintering outside. 
These were in four-colony winter- 
ing-cases, and we have found out 
through hard experience that the 
two-colony wintering cases give 
much better results. The hives in 
which signs of dysentery began to 
show, and which were put outside 
in the snow, survived, strange to say. 
But taking the weather and other 
conditions into account, the bees 
came through better than one could 
possibly expect. Water in the cellar 
covered the entrances, in some cases, 
yet the bees were put outside before 
they smothered, though there was 
mould in the hives. 

And if the winter was bad, spring 
is even worse, and I believe all On- 
tario is afflicted as we are, by wet 
cold weather. So much of the time 
when nectar was plentiful, the bees 
were kept in by rainy weather. Our 
house is beside a small hill and this 
is becoming completely overgrown 
with wild cherry, bilberry, and haw- 
thorn trees. These we encourage to 
grow because of the song birds and 
our bees. This year they were a good 
three weeks behind their usual date 
in blooming, and from daylight until 
dark the air was filled with busy 
workers garnering in stores of pre- 
cious sweet. 

We still are feeding some colonies. 
Two, especially, are still weak, and 
though one is perceptibly growing 
stronger every day, the other has 
been dwindling, and I think must be 
united with some hive. While our 
haw trees were loaded with their 
snowy blossoms, we had to wait un- 
til late to feed them. It was better to 
wait until they quit flying, and call- 
ed it a day, otherwise they put up 
quite a protest at our meddling, even 
though we went to the back door. 
Boy’s wife has become bee-minded, 
and I'll explain just how this hap- 
pened a little later. Anyway, we let 
her do the feeding just so as to give 
her a little more bee-atmosphere. 
One night she went out about this 
small chore a little early. As she 
took the cover off the feeder, pre- 
paratory to pouring in her pitcher of 


warm syrup, she was met by a dozen 
or more resentful bees. Never wait- 
ing to replace the cover, she fled to 
the house, and I had to free one bee, 
now fighting mad, from her hair. She 
returned to replace the feeder cover 
soon after ten o’clock that night. 

Never in any year up until this 
have we had so many queens super- 
seded. Very few clipped queens are 
left in our colonies. 

One can tell the age of a queen at 
a glance if we follow the method 
used by many in clipping queens. 
The first year we clip the right wing, 
the second year, the left one. Another 
plan, if we keep queens longer than 
two years, is to clip the right wing 
on years with an odd number, the 
right on even number dates. In that 
way we would be keeping queens 
four years old, if not superseded, 
but, like hens, we believe their first 
—_ second years are the most pro- 

ific. 

Boy has been having real success 
with two-queen colonies and hopes to 
have more of them, and another 
thing new, he intends raising a few 
queens of his own this season. Per- 
haps our bees will accept these. 

When the weather warms up, we 
intend spreading the brood around 
more equally The strong hives can 
easily replace what is taken, and 
those helped will be encouraged to 
work harder. And to take care of 
the needed room when the honey 
flow really starts, all those off-size 
supers of various makes are being 
made into standard size supers. The 
new sawing outfit makes this possible 
and takes care of all our beekeeper’s 
spare time. 

Right now, he is working under 
difficulties, going on crutches, no less, 
because of breaking a couple of bones 
in his foot, caused by a length of 
heavy iron piping falling upon it, 
when working in such a small space 
he could not avoid it. 

This has meant the making of new 
bee-minded woman, his wife, who is 
helping him. By carrying supers for 
him, also the many things he needs 
while examining the colonies, she has 
lost her fear of bees, and is getting 
really interested in the work. 

No one can work around bees, or 
even sit and watch them at work, 
without becoming interested.—Spin- 
ster Jane. 


Jul; 
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Talks to Beekeepers 
By M. J. Deyell 





Living in Hope 

Here it is June 
11th and no nec- 
tar, of any conse- 
quence, is avail- 
able for bees in 
this locality. I 
ho pe beekeepers 
in other sections 
of the country are 
more fortunate. 

Some years ago, 
1929 to be exact, 
conditions appear- 
ed promising for 
a heavy clover 
flow. On June 
10th many fields 
of alsike clover 
seemed to be in 
full bloom but 
hardly a bee was found on the blos- 
soms. We wondered if the honey 
flow would ever begin. The follow- 
ing day, June 11th, at 3 P. M. some- 
thing happened—the honey flow be- 
gan in earnest and what a flow! We 
couldn’t put on supers fast enough. 
We really should have had at least 
one or two supers on each colony (as 
we try to do at present) in order to 
keep one or two steps ahead of the 
bees. 

This procedure, is now considered 
quite orthodox and tends to relieve 
congestion in the brood chamber 
which in turn helps to control swarm- 
ing. 

Some beekeepers are now putting 
on all the supers they have, just 
prior to, or at the beginning of the 
major flow. It is assumed, of course, 
that colonies have been checked care- 
fully for disease and other require- 
ments during the spring honey flow. 

When supers are piled on in the 
manner mentioned and when queens 
are confined to their brood chambers 
with queen excluders, the bees will 
fill only as many supers as are need- 
ed to hold the crop. If the top su- 
per, perchance, does not have any 
honey in it at the close of the honey 
flow, no harm is done. This empty 
super is better on the hive than in the 
apiary house being riddled with 
moths. 

Why Beekeepers Get Jittery at Times 

If ever there was a season that 
produced ‘‘jitters’, this season thus 
far is one of them. 





The Editor in Clover 


In some of our 
apiaries, the bees 
did not gather 
enough honey last 
season to furnish 
adequate winter 
and spring stores. 
We hoped the bees 
would gather 
some honey this 
past spring from 
fruit bloom and 
dandelion for col- 
ony requirements. 
They failed to do 
this, in fact, there 
were only a few 
days during May 
when bees could 
get out after nec- 
tar and pollen. 
This meant that populous colonies 
with an abundance of brood made 
honey disappear, practically down to 
the vanishing point, especially dur- 
ing long spells of wet weather. 

A beekeeper with only a few col- 
onies should be able to feed his bees 
but what about the commercial bee- 
keeper with a series of out-apiaries? 
It is little wonder that some commer- 
cial beekeepers get jittery during 
such a season as this, especially just 
prior to the time the major honey 
flow should begin. 


Beekeeping Authorities are 
Usually Right 


Authorities have been telling us 
during the years that owners of bees 
should never permit a colony to have 
less than 15 pounds of honey. This 
is equivalent to practically three 
standard filled combs. This amount 
of honey would last a strong colony 
for a time, at least, until additional 
food is given. I wonder how many 
beekeepers adhere to this principle 
laid down years ago by beekeeping 
authorities. Not many, I fear. 

Within the past few days, a bee- 
keeper from Pennsylvania wrote that 
one of his five colonies was carrying 
out drone and worker bees. A closer 
reading of his letter disclosed the 
fact that the bees were removing 
pupae from the cells and dropping 
them on the alighting-board. 

Experienced beekeepers know that 
this is usually a sympton of starva- 
tion. Drone pupae are removed first 
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and then, after the colony gets down 
to starvation, worker pupae will be 
removed. 

A colony in this condition is usu- 
ally weakened by lack of food. The 
bees become listless and in that con- 
dition nothing will revive them ex- 
cept pouring sugar syrup over the 
cluster, or uncapping a comb of hon- 
ey and placing this comb right down 
in the cluster of bees. 


Colonies in the Fall Should Be 
Heavy as Lead 


During the past decade, we have 
done some experimental work on 
weighing colonies late in the fall, 
then early in the spring, to deter- 
mine the approximate amount of 
stores used during the winter months. 
We have discovered that two-story 
colonies, the upper story consisting 
of a deep super, should weigh be- 
tween 130 and 140 pounds late in the 
fall, after the cessation of brood-rear- 
ing. A colony in a double-story deep 
food chamber hive that has a gross 
weight of 135 pounds the 15th of 
November in this locality is likely to 
have an ample amount of honey for 
winter food, also for early spring 
brood-rearing, and does not need any 
additional sugar syrup or honey be- 
fore the major honey flow starts 
sometime in June. Having all colo- 
nies as heavy as this would cure the 
jitters. 

Carrying Sugar Syrup on a Stretcher 

The excessive rains during May 
made it impossible to drive into our 
out-apiaries with a truck. In some 
instances, it was necessary to feed 
sugar syrup. Help has been scarce, 
so I had to leave my desk and assist 
in feeding bees. 

As a rule, I enjoy getting out in the 
bee yard. However, I did not much 
enjoy carrying 60-pound cans of sug- 
ar syrup on a stretcher or carrier 
from the main road along a lane and 
into our apiary, almost % of a mile. 
The other day I took some pictures 
of this carrier loaded with cans of 
syrup, which pictures will appear in 
a future issue. 

I also helped to carry 70 supers 
from the road into an apiary in an 
orchard. Eight supers made a load, 
so we had to make nine trips. That 
was arduous labor. 


Part of a 200-colony yard owned by 
Ed. J. Brown, Sergeant Bluff, Iowa. 
Note space in center for driving truck 
to pick up supers of honey, 
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Helicopter Needed for Out- 
apiary Work 

As we struggled along through the 
mire with those loads of supers, I 
had a vision of beekeeping in the fu- 
ture, when the airplane of the heli- 
copter type will be used. Aviation 
experts tell us the helicopter will be 
in every-day use. These authorities 
assure us that it will handle as easily 
as a motor car. It ascends and de- 
scends vertically, flies backwards or 
sideways as readily as forward. It 
could be loaded at the apiary house, 
made to ascend, then fly to the out- 
apiary, then descend right in the 
middle of the yard. What a mar- 
velous convenience it will be. I feel 
quite certain that I will live long 
enough to see these helicopter air- 
planes used by commercial beekeep- 
ers. 

What a long step forward that will 
be from the time E. R. Root carried 
six supers, strapped on his back 
while riding a bicycle to an out- 
yard. Mr. Root managed three out- 
apiaries at the time. Most of the 
hauling of supers was done with 
team and wagon. 

Don’t Do as I Do but as I Say 

During the years, I have warned 
our boys against carrying lighted 
smokers in a truck while traveling 
from one apiary to another. On June 
2 I violated this rule and paid dearly 
for it. 

I had done some work at a small 
apiary, and instead of emptying the 
contents of my bee smoker in a 
hole, then covering the burning ma- 
terial carefully with dirt, I plugged 
the nozzel of the bee smoker and 
placed it on a metal hive cover in 
the baggage compartment of my car. 
When I reached the apiary house I 
noticed some smoke coming from the 
back of the car and on opening the 
door found the felt lining of the up- 
per part of the compartment blazing. 
I grabbed up a burlap sack and tried 
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to smother the blaze and in doing so, 


burned my hands so severely that I! 


was laid up for a few days and I am 
still somewhat incapacitated. The 
doctor has dressed my hands four 
times and my wife has had to wash 
my neck and ears. The interior of 
the car was badly damaged. 

And so, may I say once more, with 
all the emphasis at my command, do 


not carry a lighted smoker in an 


automobile or truck. 
Colony Manipulation During 
the Flow 
In an earlier talk, I mentioned the 
feasibility of allowing each queen 
free access to the combs in the double 


brood chamber and supers during the 


spring honey flow, also the forepart 
of the main honey flow, until danger 
of swarming has passed. This plan 
does require a little more work, in 
that the queen usually has to be 
found and put down into a single 
brood chamber below the excluder, 
whereas, a queen confined to a dou- 
ble brood chamber throughout the 
season does not need to be found. 


In some regions where there is a | 


late summer and fall honey flow, the 
double brood chamber plan through- 
out the season works quite well. Ina 


region where there is no heavy fall - 


honey flow, as for example, the aver- 
age sweet clover region, it seems 
preferable to confine the queen down 
to a single brood chamber, after the 
honey flow has started and ‘danger of 
swarming is over for the season. This 
procedure helps to insure having the 
food chamber well filled with honey. 
The food chamber may be directly 
above the queen excluder, or some- 
where in the pile of supers. 
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A comb with sealed honey above and sealed brood below. 



























































An enormous swarm, too big for a four- 
story hive, but the bees finally went inside. 


Success in wintering bees depends 
largely on the amount of honey pro- 
vided for winter and early spring 
stores. It is advisable during the 


main honey flow to make definite 
plans for getting the food chamber 
well filled. 
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Buy and Sell Here 
CLASSIFIED ADS 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns. 
References required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate. 8 cts. per counted word, 


each insertion. 


Each initial, each word in names and addresses, the shortest word such 


as “a” and the longest word possible for the advertiser to_use, as well as any number 
(regardless of how many figures in it), count as one word. Copy should be in by the 10th 
of the month preceding. 





HONEY FOR SALE 


NEW CROP comb and extracted honey, 
after July ist. C. B. Howard, Geneva, N. Y. 


NEW - CROP extracted honey in retail 
packages and 60-lb. cans. Edward T. Cary, 
410 Tallman St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


HONEY FOR SALE—We buy and sell all 
kinds, any quantity. H. & S. Honey & Wax 
Co., Inc., 265-267 Greenwich St., New York. 


WE BUY AND SELL all varieties of hon- 
ey. Any quantity. Write us for best prices 
obtainable. The Hubbard Apiaries, Onsted, 
Michigan. 


OUR 68th crop Michigan clover honey 
should be harvested and ready for the mar- 
ket late this month, July. Write us your 
needs. E. D. TOWNSEND & SONS, North- 
star, Michigan. 























en honey. Adaptable any size outfit. Send 
$2.00 today for PLANS to Bradshaw & 
Sons, Wendell, Idaho. 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED 


BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTICE—We can- 
not guarantee honey buyers’ financial 
responsibility, and advise all beekeepers to 
sell for cash only or on C. O. . terms 
except where the buyer has thoroughly 
established his credit with the seller. 

WE PAY CASH for extracted clover 
honey. Fair-Field Honey Company, Millers- 
port, Ohio. 

HONEY WANTED-—State kind, quality, 
amount, Ellsworth Meineke, Arlington 
Heights, Ill. 


CEILING PRICES for good honey, car- 


























load or less. We can furnish cans. The 
FOR SALE Bart Mann Co., San Angelo, Texas. 
I SELL BEST outfit for finding beetrees. WANTED—Honey and beeswax. Mail 


GROVER, Bristol, Vermont. 

QUEENBEE PAINTING outfits $1.00 post- 
paid. Southwick Apiaries, Waban, Massa- 
chusetts. 

OUR No. 25 4-frame hand driven semi- 
auto A. I. R. extractor in A one shape. H. 
W. Mandle, Ney, Ohio. 

TAKE OFF HONEY easily with Bee- 
gone—pint, express paid, $1.00. Honey 
House, Adrian, Michigan. 


Your wax worked into medium brood 














foundation for 16c pound; 100 pounds, 
$12.00; thin super, 22c. Fred Peterson, 
Alden, Ia. 





COMB FOUNDATION at money-saving 
prices. Wax worked at lowest rates. Comb 
and cappings rendered. Robinson’s Wax 
Works, Mayville, N. Y. 


ONE 4-frame Root automatic extractor, 
new last fall, extracted about 300 Ibs. of 
honey, with power attachments. Inquire 
of Earl Andrews, Bryan, Ohio. 


Bee Supplies and Glassware at whole- 
sale prices. Large stocks. Prompt ship- 








ments. Will accept Honey and ax as 
peoanens. ALEXANDER COMPANY, 819 
eynolds Rd., Rt. No. 3. Toledo, Ohio. 





WRITE FOR CATALOG. Quality bee sup- 
plies at factory store prices. Prompt a 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hub- 
bard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Bee Sup- 
plies, Onsted, Michigan. 


SAVE MONEY by letting us work your 
wax into wired regular comb founda- 
tion. Large ——— describes everything. 
You pay only wholesale factory prices as 
we have no agents. Walter T. Kelley Co., 
Paducah, Kentucky. 


GET YOUR DRAWINGS and construc- 
tion detail NOW for proven trade BRAD- 
SHAW DEMOUNTABLE UNCAPPING 
PRESS. No more headaches, simple to build 
yourself. Won't rust out, last lifetime. Pro- 
ducers report it greatest improvement 
fifty years. No heat required, will not dark- 








samples, state quantity and price. Bryant 
& Cookinham, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 


CASH FOR GOOD light-colored honey 
at ceiling prices. Write and let us know 
what you will have to offer. A. V. Small, 
Augusta, Kansas. 


TRUCKLOADS OR CARLOADS }:ONEY 
WANTED. Send sample and state price. 
H and G Apiaries, 2111 Cashion Place, 
Okla. City, Okla. 


COMB HONEY WANTED. State size sec- 
tion, how packed and the quantity you 
have. Frank H. Hauck, P. O. Box 84, Kew 
Gardens, New York. 


HIGHEST cash return made the day we 
receive your beeswax. Write for shipping 
tags and ae me Walter T. Kelley Co., 
Paducah, Kentucky. 


WANTED—wWhite clover and light amber 
honey. Any amount. Cash at time of de- 
livery. Clover Blossom Honey Co., 975 
Berkley Road, Columbus, Ohio. 


WANTED—AIll grades of comb and ex- 
tracted honey. Bee supplies and honey 
containers for sale. Prairie View Honey 
Co., 12243 12th St., Detroit, Mich. 


WANTED—We pay cash top price for 
clover honey in 60-lb. tins. Any quantity. 
Send —~ and best prices. Cloverdale 
Apiaries. F. M. Babcock, Fredonia, N. Y. 


HONEY WANTED—AIl Grades and Vari- 
eties. Highest Cash Price Paid. Mail Sam- 
ple. State Quantity. HAMILTON & COM- 
cour’ 1360 Produce Street, Los Angeles, 

alif. 


WANTED white or light amber extracted 
honey from 1000 lbs. to a carload. Cash 
waiting. Send sample and best price to 
Honeymoon Products Co., 39 E. Henry St., 
River Rouge, Mich. 


WANTED—wWhite clover chunk honey in 
shallow frames and extracted im sixties. 
State amount and price wanted in first 
ao. KEDASH BROTHERS, Chillicothe, 

io. 
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BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE — Italian Queens. Graydon 
Bros., Greenville, Ala., Rt. 2. 


BRIGHT ITALIAN AMERICAN QUEENS, 
75c each, any number. D. W. HOWELL, 
Shellman, Georgia. 


NORTHERN-BRED Queens. Hardy, hon- 
ey-producing Italians. 75 cents each. Shirl 
Baker, Rodney, Michigan. 


EMPIRE STATE STRAIN Italian Queens. 
Bred for honey production, 85c each. B. 
B. Coggshall & Son, Groton, N. Y. 


CAUCASIANS — Untested queens, .75c 
each. Safe arrival. Prompt shipment. Lewis 
& Tillery Bee Co., Greenville, Ala. 


IMPROVED ITALIAN queens, 75c; from 
a strain that produced over 600 lbs. of hon- 
ey per colony. Henry Loehr, Caldwell, Tex. 


CHOICE bright Italian queens, northern 
bred for gentleness and hustlers, 75c each; 
— $8.00. Emil Gutekunst, Colden, 
is Be 


GOLDEN QUEENS — Excellent quality; 
gentle, productive; health certificate. Satis- 
faction guaranteed; 90c. O. E. Brown, Rt. 1, 
Asheboro, North Carolina. 


FOR SALE—10 select colonies Italian bees 
in 10-frame metal cover hives with sea- 
son’s crop. Guaranteed no disease. Martin 
West, R. 2, Montgomery, N. Y. 


CAUCASIAN QUEENS in June, 75 cts. 
Package bees now, 2-lbs., $2.80, and 3-lb., 
$3.65. Deduct price of queen for queenless 
eeeeaaee. Miller Bros., Rt. 1, Three Rivers, 

exas. 


“DO YOU WANT THE BEST?” You will 
et more good queens out of a hundred 
rom Green’s than any you have had be- 
fore. Price 50c each. D. P. Green, R. 2, 
Deland, Fla. 


PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS. Hus- 
tling Italian stock. Prompt and reliable 
service. Reasonably priced. Write for circu- 
lar. Crenshaw County Apiaries, Rutledge, 
Ala., U. S. A. 


GOLDEN SELECT untested queens, ex- 
tra fine quality, produce very gentle bees, 
a health certificate with every order. 1 to 
25, 80c; 25 up, 70c. Carolina Bee Farm, 
W. O. Curtis, Graham, N. C. 


FOR SALE—100 hives of disease. free 
bees. Two to four story high. Standard 
10-frame hives. Also 100 new supers com- 
plete with frames and wax. R. Wittal, 2931 
East 120 Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


HOLLOPETER’S Hardy, Hustling Italians 
now ready. Untested queens, each, 80c; 
two and up, 75c each. Tested queens, each 
$1.50. Breeders $6.00. WHITE PINE BEE 
FARMS, ROCKTON, PA., Lock Box 80. 


EARLY PACKAGE BEES.—Prompt ship- 
ment begins May 1. 2-lb. packages and 
queen $3.00 postpaid; 3-lb. package and 


















































queen, $3.90. postpaid. Choice Italian 
queens, $1.00. Safe arrival . ee 
Birdie M. Hartle, Reynoldsville, Pa. 








HELP WANTED 


WANTED —Gugertenect man to work in 
our apiaries. red D. Lamkin, Union 
Springs, New York. 


. WANTED—Experienced man, married or 

Single, in queen, package, and honey pro- 
duction. Year around work. Give full 
particulars when replying. Al Winn, Rt. 1, 
Petaluma, Calif. 
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HONEY WANTED 


Carloads and less, all grades. 
Will pay top prices. 
Would contract now for crop. 


Also Beeswax. 


H. & §. HONEY & WAX COMPANY, Inc. 


265 Greenwich Street, New York. N. Y. 





CASH BUYERS OF HONEY 
Carload or Less 
B-Z-B Honey Company 
Alhambra, Calif. 
(Los Angeles County) 








| WANTED--Extracted Honey All Varieties 
Send samples and delivered prices to 
JEWETT & SHERMAN COMPANY 
Cleveland, Kansas City and Brook 











SELECT — QUEENS — SELECT 
Three-banded Italian queens that produce 
extra good workers. uy where you get 
good queens, so try our strain. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or your money back, 
Health certificate with every order. 

1 


> eee 75¢c each 
BSB WO BG. ccce 70c each 
| Fae 65c each 


Alamance Bee Co., Geo. E. Curtis, Mgr. 
Graham, N. C. 





Moore’s Strain 


Away back in 1879 I commenced rearing 
Italian queens with the object of improve- 
ment constantly in view. 

By careful selection during all these years 

I have succeeded in producing a strain of 

three-banded, leather-colored Italian_ bees, 

known as MOORE’S STRAIN OF ITAL- 

IANS, which has won a world-wide repu- 

tation for honey-gathering, hardiness, gen- 

tleness, etc. 

Send for descriptive circular and read re- 
rts from those who have tried them. 
ntested Queens, $1.00 each; 6 for $5.00; 

12 or more, 75 cents each. 


J. P. MOORE, R. 3, Falmouth, Ky. 


Former address, Morgan, Ky. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 





NORTHERN BRED 
‘Leather colored Italian queens bred 
for resistance to disease 
75 cents each 
DIEMER BEE CO. 
Liberty, Mo. 
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CAUCASIANS 


Extra gentle, prolific, long 
tongue, little inclined to swarm, 

” de dable workers — 10% to 
40% ahead of average Italians. 
Foundation stock from moun- 
tainous region of Terek, Cau- 
casus. 


CARNIOLANS 


Build up rapidly even during unfavor- 
able springs. Prolific at all times, ve 
gentle, best of workers. 32nd year wi 
them 

Prices: Untested queens, 1 to 5, 80c 
each; 6 or more 75c each. Tested $1.50 
each (ready June 20th). By Air Mail 5c 
extra per queen. 


ALBERT G. HANN, Glen Gardner, New Jersey 














Thrifty Bees! 


Three-banded Italians only. 


Untested queens, 1 to 24, 75c each; 
25 to 99, 70c each; 100 up, 65c each. 
We can make prompt shipment. 


Remember - THRIFTY BEES are 
guaranteed to please. 


W. J. Forehand & Sons 
Fort Deposit, Ala. 
Breeders Since 1892 





—QUEENS— 
Italians — Caucasians 


As good as money can buy 
90 cents each. 


100 for $75.00. 


WEAVER APIARIES 


Navasota, Texas 
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EXPERIENCED bee man wanted. $150.00 
board and room. Year around work for 
right man. Write full details. Ernest Sires, 
Stanfield, Oregon. 


MAGAZINES 


THE INDIAN BEE JOURNAL—The only 
bee journal in India. Sample copy free 
Yearly, 7c6d. Apply Editor, Indian Bee 
a. Jeolikote, Dist. Nainital, U. P,, 
ndia. 


READ the South African Bee Journal to 
be conversant with conditions from far 
afield. Subscription 5/ per year. For fur- 
ther particulars, write to the Hon. Treas- 
urer. P. O. Box 43, Cleveland, Johannes- 
burg, S. Africa. 


WESTERN CANADA BEEKEEPER, off- 
cial organ of the Manitoba Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation, one year, $1.00; in combination 
with one year’s subscription to Gleanings 
in Bee Culture, $1.60. Wallingford Building, 
Winnipeg, Canada. 


MANY BEEKEEPERS have proven rais- 
ing fox, mink, nutria, muskrats, rabbits, 
highly profitable. Send dime for sample 
copy. Canada’s oldest fur farming maga- 
zine telling how. Fur Trade Journal of 
Canada, Box 31, Toronto, 2, Ontario. 


THE BEE WORLD—tThe leading Journal 
in Great Britian and the only international 
bee review in existence. Specializes in the 
world’s news in both science and practice 
of apiculture. Specimen copy post free, 12 
cents stamps. Membership in the Club, in- 
cluding a subscription to the paper 10/6. 
The _ Club, L. Illingsworth. The Way’s 
End, Foxton, Royston, Herts, England. 


DO YOU FIND it difficult to secure in- 
formation about sheep and sheep ranch- 
yf methods? The SHEEP AND GOAT 
RAISER reaches more sheepmen with more 
information on range — than ary oth- 
er magazine published. Subscription $1.50. 
Hotel Cactus, San Angelo, Texas. 






































Quality Bred Threé-Banded Italian 


BEES AND QUEENS 
Customers, with my lifetime ex- 
perience in rearing queens and 
shipping package bees, you can’t 
find any one who will serve you 
better than I can. 


Prices on Queens and Package 
Bees with Queens 


Lots of Queens 2 Ib. 3 Ib. 
Pkegs. Pkgs. 

lto 24 $ .75 $2.85 $3.75 
25to 49 -70 2.60 3.60 
50 to 100 -65 2.50 3.50 


Farris Homan 











Shannon, Miss. 








Wanted White Extracted Honey 


Send Sample and best price Frt. Paid to Cincinnati, O. 


THE FRED. W. MUTH CO. 
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TEN MILLION POUNDS 
OF HONEY WANTED 


REMEMBER WAY BACK WHEN - - - 


they used to say that walking under a ladder would bring bad luck. And 
sometimes it did ... if the painter was careless with the paint. 


If you happened to spill the salt, you were told to toss it over your right 
shoulder to prevent a fight. We knew a fellow once who did throw the salt 
over his shoulder. . . right into the eyes of the man behind. 


And then there was a fight! 


We do not know much about ladders and salt, but we do know something 
about HONEY, and particularly PACKAGED HONEY. How about a charm- 
ing conspiracy to bring more sweetness into the lives of men and women by 
selling them more HONEY? 

Those of us who have been producers and packers of HONEY for a third of a 
century or longer are convinced of one thing . . . the future of the HONEY 
INDUSTRY after the war is won, rests with the consumer. The present “fair 
weather friends’ may desert both producers and packers after the war. 


If you believe in the value of the ultimate consumer as we do, why not 
market your crop through this organization for CASH at ceiling prices? 
Should you be short of 60-lb. cans or cases we will relieve you of that worry. 
We have capably served the beekeeping industry in that capacity for the past 
third of a century. 

Here’s a smiling beginning for both of us. Please mail the coupon below 
which does not obligate you in any way. 


C. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 





C. W. Aeppler Co., Dept. G-7 
Oconomowoc, Wis. 


POE oi. 6 isan REISS colonies of bees. 
I estimate my crop of honey at .......ccccesees 


SCARS HSHHECKHSCHKSNSE OAH SHAOCABAEDH OD SS ESOT EHEC CUES EDO EOE POC R EDA 


eeceo eee ooo ee eee eee eee eee eee e ee ee eee WMS cece ee eee eee eet «+ ee ee oO Oe 
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Mack S Queéns 


(They Speak for Themselves) 


Big, Hardy Northern Bred Italians. 
Queens that build and maintain 
big powerful colonies that produce 
big crops of honey. Guaranteed to 
be as fine a grade of queens as 
human hands and the bees can 
produce. 


Price $1.00 each; 10 or more .90c 
each, postpaid. Starting our 27th 
season as a commercial breeder. 


Herman McConnell 


(The Bee and Honey Man) 


Robinson = RE 2—Sshinois 


JENSEN’S 


Summer Queens 


Weather and honey-flow conditions most 
ideal of the season. With the package 
business out of the way we can devote 
more time to queen yards. We are 
genuinely sorry we had to decline so 
many orders, but thankful to you we did 
supply, and for your patience where 
there was some delay. We moved a 
big volume, and under the circum- 
— feel we have done a pretty good 
job. 

Look to your queens for stepped-up pro- 
duction. If you have never tried our 
queens, you should. ‘Results Count;” 
and evidently our customers find our 
queens meet their requirements. 


PRICES: 
Selected Untested 


1 - 24, $ .80 each 

25 - 100, -75 each 

1 up -70 each 
Select Tested as they become available 
from our annual requeening $1.25 each. 


“Magnolia State” Italians only. 
JENSEN’S APIARIES 
Macon, Miss. 














YORK’S 
PACKAGE BEES and QUEENS 


Quality Bred Italians 


$ .90 each 
1.80 each 


Young Laying Queens, 
Tested Queens, 

2-lb. pkgs. bees with queens, 2.95 each 
3-lb. pkgs. bees with queens, 3.80 each 
Queens by air mail, add 5c per queen. 
Queens clipped, add 25c per queen. 
Queenless packages, deduct price of 


queen. 


ee 


YORK BEE CoO. 
Jesup, Georgia, U. S. A. 


(Bhe Universal Apiaries) 














Select Untested Italian Quesn 
Bets, 7o¢ Each 


any quantity. 
Tested Queens, $1.50 each. 


The Puett Company 


Hahira, Ga. 





























TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 


DELIVERY 2000 finest quality young 
Italian queens, $1.00 each. Hyland Apiary, 
Sylvester, Ga. 


WANTED TO BUY, comb, chunk, and ex- 
tracted honey, any amount. Lose Bros., 206 
E. Jefferson, Louisville, Ky. 


FOR SALE—Italian Queens, northern- 
bred, for business. Safe arrival. 46 years 
breeding experience. Untested, .75; 3 for 
$2.00; 1 Select, $1.00. I. F. Miller,183 Valley, 
Brookville, Pa. 


FOR SALE—One Cowan 2-frame revers- 
ible, model No. 17 B extractor. One 60- 
gallon Root’s galvanized honey tank. Best 
offer takes both. Both in fine condition. 
Thos. F. C. Gunther, 2600 Southern Ave., 
Baltimore, Md. 
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ily, 1943 ; 
~ TOP PRICES! -IMMEDIATE CASH! 
> vous UNDER OUR 
“a * 
Advance — Against (rop- 
' ; 
$ most 
a BRINGS Your beeswax is vitally needed in the war effort. Trade 
e are as much as you need for supplies . . . sell us the surplus. 
ve dia We pay cash ceiling prices and freight on quantities of 
where 100 Ibs. or more. Shipping tags furnished free. This is 
ved a DISTRIBUTING & TRADING your opportunity to connect permanently with one of the 
ned COMPANY — Ps Oi ymin he Pree waxes. — 
444 Madison Ave., New York oday to Dept. G-6 for etails about our unique plan 
> pro- that places immediate cash at your disposal. 
d our 
yunt;”’ 
1 our 
When You Want 
QUALITY at LOW COST 
. Look for This Sien | UJJEENS! 
4 
Pe = s 
ilable 100 queens daily. Three-banded Italians. 
each. Reared on our bee farm and shipped daily 
from Paducah. 
_ fee $ .75 each 
eS re -70 each 
f Trade Mk. Reg. 100 and up ..... .65 each 
’ U. S. Pat. Off. We will accept beeswax in trade at the 
ee EAG Be highest ceiling prices. 
The Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Ky. 
ll Manufacturers of Bee Supplies 
St. R in's “H Girl” Itali 
t. Romain s oney Gir talians 
Hardy — Long Lived — Good Honey Producers — Line - Bred — Pedigreed Breeders. 
Young laying 1 to 3 4 to 9 10 or more 
QUEENS 80c each 70c each 65c each 
3 Ibs. bees with queen, $4.00. 
Live delivery - No disease here - Certificate of inspection with each shipment. 
} A. D. ST. ROMAIN’S APIARIES, MOREAUVILLE, LA. 




















—| THIS YEAR 











young 

— We will clip all queens, forward them via air mail, prepaid. They are dark 
id = leather-colored Italians, daughters of mothers bred for resistance. We are 
a glad to have them to offer. We can assure you of their prolificness. 

hern- Clipped via air mail prepaid 

years 

ceeee 10 or more, 80 cents each; Less than 10, $1.00 each. 

vers R. L. BERNELL 

ition. Rt. 4, Box 270, New Orleans, La. 

Ave., 
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Rossman & Long 


P. O. Box 133 
MOULTRIE, GEORGIA 


Wish to 


THANK all their customers, old and 
new, for their business. We have striv- 
en to deliver and please. Due to scar- 
city of labor and other difficulties we 
have had quite a proposition making 
shipments, but feel we have done the 
best possible under the conditions. 


If you failed to place your order early 
enough to have it accepted we are ex- 
ceedingly sorry both on your part and 
ours. Keep it in mind and do not de- 
lay next spring, as the demand is sure 
to be great. 


Write us about your SUMMER and 
FALL QUEEN needs. We will keep our 
yards in operation for your conven- 
ience. 


Again we THANK YOU. 
J. G. ROSSMAN E. W. LONG 














3-BAND ITALIAN QUEENS! 


OF QUALITY 


75c 
By Return Mail 


Proven Quality at lower prices. We guar- 
antee you best results and not excuses. 
Purely mated queens, full weight pack- 
ages of young baby bees. Prompt ser- 
vice, safe arrival, and satisfaction in 
every respect. 


State Health Certificate Furnished. 
Pkgs. F. O. B. Express. 


Untested Queens, .............- $ .75 
Tested a. ae eee 1.50 
2-lb. package with queen, ...... 2.80 
3-lb. package with queen, ...... 3.65 


JOHN A. NORMAN, Rt. 2, Ramer, Ala. 





Fine Italian Queens Now 


VIA RETURN MAIL 


Yes, The Best 
We Have eae 8 mr DED king You 
Them Can Buy 


No “if” nor ‘‘ands’. Quality bees 
and service is what counts. Our 21 
years of experience assures you of 
the best money can buy. Safe arriv- 
al, quick service, health certificate, 
young queens absolutely guaranteed 
in every respect. 

1 to 24 25 to 100 
2-lb. pkg. with queen, $2.80 $2.65 
3-lb. pkg. with queen, 3.65 3.45 
Untested queens, By fs .70 
Packages F. O. B. express. If by par- 
cel post, add 10c per packaze, plus 
postage. 


Norman Bros. Apiaries 
Ramer, Ala. 








Pettit’s 
Summer 
Queens 





Any number 80 cents each 
U. S. money 


In Canada $1.00 each, Canadian 
money (Pays exchange and 
10% duty) 


Write for particulars to 


Morley Pettit 


Tifton, Georgia, U. S. A. 























QUEENS 
Three-Banded Italian Queens 


1 to 24, -75 each. 
25 to 99, -70 each. 
100 and up, .65 each. 
HOMAN BROS. 
Shannon, Miss. 





Northern-bred Italian Queens 


My Northern-bred Italian Queens will help | 


win this war for freedom. All queen sales 
will be put into war bonds. Will accept 
war stamps for queens. I served overseas 
in 1918 and 1919. I am charter member of 


Price of Queens, 75c each. 
KEEP THEM FLYING. 
WEST BRANCH APIARIES, Grover Hill, 0. 
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Package Bees and Queens--(ualify Beés and Service 


Progeny-Test Three-Brand Italians Dauthters of Stock Bred for Resistacne 
to A. F. B. 


PRICES 
Queens 
i. oer $ .d5 
20 to OF ...... .70 
100 to 499 ...... .65 


No extra charge for airmail 


Garon Bee Co., Donaldsonville, La. 


Telephone 8614 Telegrams, Western Union 























ee 99 ~~ Queens Via Return Mail 
YES No Delays 


I SHIP WHEN YOU WANT THEM. PRICE LIST 


Selected Untested Queens ................. cece cece 75 cents each 
rr rr rr re 70 cents each 


100 or more Queens, 65c each. Select Tested Queens, $1.50 each. 
All Queens guaranteed purely mated and to give service. 


W. E. HARRELL Hayneville, Alabama 

























—_——~—— 











QUEENS 


Italians Daughters of Stock Bred for Resistance Caucasians 


PACKAGE BEES 
Prices on Pagkage Bees w ——— = | waa 21st. 
b 


of Queens 2-1b 4-lh. -1D, 
1 errr. $,90 $2. 95. ~ = Pres ss 35 
SS Aer er 85 2.80 4.35 5.0€ 
A cicasien os asthwee -80 2.65 3. 40 4.10 4.75 
 cicdne- aad eame oeiere -75 2.50 3.85 4.65 


3.20 
For Tested queens, double the price of untested. 
BOQKING ORDERS NOW 
Over 25 year’s experience shippt g. Paying 4312 cents a pound for Beeswax in ex- 
change for bees and queens you have over 50 poun , write for shipping in- 
structions. TRUCKERS HEADQUARTERS drive in 3142 miles south of eslaco on 
Progresso Highway. 


BLUE BONNET APIARIES, Rt. 1, Box 70, Mercedes, Tex. 
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QUEENS -- ITALIAN STOCK -- QUEENS 


We are breeding queens to meet a standard and not producing them to meet a 
price. Don’t let the price difference confuse you. Crop results should be your 
ultimate objective. 

Prices: 1-24, 90c; 25-100, 85c; 100 or more, 80c. 


pee ESSONET BEE COMPANY, Donaldsonville, La. 



































Te 
Si Mt. beek i; 
ODAY it’s easy for you to sell all the honey ~e. 
your bees produce. oaning | 
industry 
It's easy, too, under present conditions, for you to 
get top prices. Toda} 
Every beekeeper knows the reason. Wartime short- vitall 
ages of sugar and other sweets have shot the demand ‘ 
or you 
for honey far ahead of the supply. lished a 
That is all to the good. But, unfortunately, it is a asa beek 
situation that may not always last. Think 
Some day the war will end. Some day rationing will oe 
cease. Some day, sooner or later, the present favorable 
honey market structure will suffer unless, in the 
meantime, normal channels of honey distribution are 
not only maintained but even further expanded. 
; : . HONEY, our famous brand, has dominated 
this big, established market the Eastern area... an area representing a large 
slice of the Nation's total branded honey sales. } 
Probably the biggest and fastest-growing nor- 
mal outlet for your honey is that provided Nor is this all. Consider, please, the impressive 
by PATON. honey volume that comes regularly from the 
Through a quarter century, we as America’s big bulk honey outlets which, over the years, 
largest honey distributors, have invested hun- we have developed. 
dreds of thousands of dollars in radio, news- . 
paper and recipe book advertising to broaden For example, we pioneered and continue to 
the demand for your honey. supply a steady and heavy honey tonnage to the THE 
ra Se 
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should Think about Now! 





baking industry, the candy industry, the tobacco 
industry, and others. 


Today .. . ask yourself this 
vitally important question 


For your own sake, isn’t PATON’S big, estab- 
lished and growing honey market one that you, 
as a beekeeper, are vitally interested in protecting? 


Think what it means to you to have this important 
backlog of honey demand safeguarding your own 
sales when today’s war boom is but a memory! 





No. 275, if desired. 





If you agree that, for your own protection, 
ours is a market that deserves your whole- 
hearted support, plan now to do something 
about it. 


Plan to sell PATON every last pound of 
honey you can ship from your coming sea- 
son’s crop. 


Remember, selling your honey this season to 
PATON’S big, stable and expanding market 
will help and help mightily to preserve 
through the coming years the good sales and 
prices you now enjoy. 


Send your samples to Paton 


PATON would consider it a real favor to receive samples from 
you as soon as your crop is ready. PATON has need for all your 
honey and will buy in carload lots. (Less than carload lots grate- 
fully accepted from nearby points.) PATON assures you top 
prices that Government regulations permit. All prices effective at 
shipping points. Cans returned in accordance with OPA Order 


THE JOHN G. PATON COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
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Bee Smokers and Bee Veils! 


By diverting material allowances to these two indispensable items early in the season, 
we have been able to supply them in normal quantities. 


On March 6th, the WPB authorized increased production on extractors and some other 
metal bee supplies, from 38% to 100%, as of 1940-’41. At this late date, with the dif- 
ficulty in securing materials and the labor shortage, the situation will not be much im- 
proved, in time for the 1943 crop. 

The bulk of all bee meetin are bought and honey gathered during the first six months 


of the year. Even under normal conditions, the manufacturer must plan his production 
from six to ten months in advance of the active season. 


A. G. Woodman Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan 


al. WRITE FOR 


ny, FREE CATALOG 


Quality Bee Supplies Factory Store Prices 
Prompt Shipment from Stock 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


THE HUBBARD APIARIES 


Manufac‘urers of Bee Supplies 


ONSTED, MICHIGAN 
































When You Want 


QUALITY at LOW COST . 
Look for This Sien | lass T 
°G - 1T1 


We have a large stock of glass honey jars 

for immediate shipment at the lowest prices. 

We also have a nice stock of 60-pound 

square, tin honey cans. 

a Write for special circular. 

Trade Mk We have some items that we did not have 

U's > -Reg. earlier in the season. If there is anything 
ges - S. Pat. Off. you need send us your order and we will 
ee either ship or tell you what we can do. 

—‘“The Bee Man” 


The Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Ky. 


Manufacturers of Bee Supplies 












A 














THE BEEKEEPERS MAGAZINE 
$1.00 a Year 
Is the new rapidly growing bee journal. 
Established 1938. It is now one of the three 
leading beekeeping publications. 
Single copy current issue, 10c. 


TAKE THE TERROR OUT OF 
BEEKEEPING 


To get quick relief from burning and 

swelling due to beestings mosquito — 
7 - ‘ higgers, and ticks, also athlete’s foot an 

Combined with Gleanings in Bee Culture, — : : he 2 

it makes the Perfect Pair. Both magazines, | ivy poisoning, Pheno-Isolin is ideal. 

one year, $1.75. | $1.00 Druggists. 


THE BEEKEEPERS MAGAZINE 
3110 Piper Rd. Rt. 5, Lansing, Mich. FORCE CO., Scranton, Pa. 








Buy U. S. War Bonds and Stamps 


July, 19: 
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PHOENIX, ARIZ. 

Quick Seed & Feed Co. 

Western Seed, Feed & 
Honey Co. 


TUCSON, ARIZ. 
Ww. C. Collier 


ALAMEDA, CALIF. 
F. E. Boyden-Hansen Co., 
Ltd. 


ALHAMBRA, CALIF. 
B-Z-B Honey Co. 


LONG BEACH, CALIF. 
J. E. Delgado & Co. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Bryant & Cookinham, 
California Honey Co. 
Diamond Match Co. 
Hamilton & Co. 

Los Angeles Honey Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
E. F. Lane & Son 
Login Corporation 


SPRING VALLEY, CALIF. 
Dorwin L. Baker 


A. K. Whidden 


DENVER, COLO. 
Martin Brothers Company 
Attn: R. J. Chadbourne 


MONTROSE, COLO. 
Western Colorado Honey 
Exch. 
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Inc. 


VALLEY CENTER, CALIF. 


4622 WEST NORTH AVENUE, 


ciTy 
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JESUP, GEORGIA 
York Bee Co. 


BOISE, IDAHO 


Reilly, Atkinson & Co., Inc. 


GREELEY, IDAHO 
L. R. Rice 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

A. I. Root Co. 

W. F. Straub & Co. 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 


HAMILTON, ILL. 
Dadant & Sons 


DECATUR, IND. 
The Brock Store 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 
A. I. Root Co. of Iowa 


McGREGOR, IOWA 
John Harnack & Sons 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Sioux Honéy Assn. 
G. B. Lewis Co. 


PADUCAH, KENTUCKY 
Walter T. Kelley 


BAY CITY, MICH. 
Oscar H. Schmidt 
R. F. D. No. 4 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
A. G. Woodman Co. 


ONSTED, MICH. 
L. M. Hubbard 


BADGER, MINN. 
Gordon A. Bell 








LOS ANGELES 





CHICAGO, 
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orCléan, Bright, Tight Honey Cans 


Call the Nearest Continental Distributor 


FOREST LAKE, MINN. 
Lionel Hopkins 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Mondeng Mfg. Co. 


MOORHEAD, MINN. 
Northwestern Supply Co. 


HIGGINSVILLE, MO. 
Leahy Mfg. Co. 
MANHATTAN, MONT. 
Cloverdale Apiaries 


ALBANY, N. Y. 

G. B. Lewis Co. 

GROTON, N. Y. 

Finger Lakes Honey Prod. 
Assn. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

A. I. Root Co. 


FARGO, N. DAK. 
Magill & Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
G. B. Lewis Co. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
Lewis M. White 


SAN ANTONO, TEXAS 

A. I. Root Co. 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Miller Honey Co. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 
G. B. Lewis Co. 


WATERTOWN, WISC. 
G. B. Lewis Co. 


POWELL, WYO. 
A. D. Hardy 


CONTINENTAL CAN CUMPANY. 


ie = 


Louis CINCINNATI 














July, 
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HOW THINGS ARE GOING Bath 


We have just experienced one of the hardest package en 
seasons we have ever had. Bees at our two Mississippi Distr 
branches were extremely backward this year, due to a Fores 
cold late spring, with frost well up in April; then there —_ 
was such a demand for packages that we were booked ao 
before we could really tell just how conditions would be. Hein 
We have probably turned down more business than we Hom 
accepted this year, and some people undoubtedly will — 
have to do without bees. We want you to know that we Kel 
have done our best, and any delay on your order was MeCe 
unavoidable. We will have plenty of queens after June me 
10th. We will appreciate your orders and will give you Pato 
prompt service. Puet! 








The Stover Apiaries || = 


Mayhew, Miss. Wea 
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EARLY BEES AND WAX 
(Continued from page 389) 


wax resulted which made excellent 
tapers. The berries hung from trees 
in clusters like grapes and three 
bushels of them (a measure) made 
four pounds of wax. They were so 
plentiful an Indian could gather 12 
bushels, or four measures, in a day 
(Kip’s Jesuit Missions). The above 
tree no doubt is what is known today 
as the bay berry, or candle berry, or 
wax myrtle (myrica cerifera), which 
is native of the eastern coast but 
grows abundantly in the South. Our 
present descriptions of this wax do 
not agree with those of Father Rasles. 
Newport, Indiana. 
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New York Beekeepers 


The field is full of honey buyers. It’s def- 
initely a seller’s market and a chance to 
get out of debt and build for the future. 
Do some serious thinking now. Tomor- 
row may be too late. Buyers will be crit- 
ical then. Seek a permanent outlet which 
you yourself control. See what a Coopera- 
tive can do to build for post war market. 
It’s equipped to do a big job. We need mil- 
lions of pounds of honey to do it. The 
bonded warehouse assures a cash advance 
on delivery. It’s your opportunity. The 
time is right. Ask for further information. 


Finger Lakes Honey Producers Cooperative, Inc. 


Groton, New York 


MOUNTAIN GRAY QUEENS 


Gentle, easy to handle, good honey- 
getters. Book your orders in advance 
of shipping dates if possible. No de- 
posit required. Untested, any num- 
ber, 80c each; select tested, $2.00 
each. About 20 years’ breeding Cau- 
casians only. 


BOLLING BEE CO. 
BOLLING, ALA. 


QUEENS! 


THREE-BAND ITALIAN 


Daughters of queens bred for 
Resistance 











The remainder of the season will 
be devoted to supplying you with 
the best queens possible, from 
either of the above strains. 

For 20 years I have pleased the 
most exacting customers, and I be- 
lieve I can do as much for you. 


Prices either strain 


lto 24 $.75 
25 to 99 -70 
100 to 499 65 


Clipped free upon request. 
A. S. SHAW, Shannon, Miss. 
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HAZEL-ATLAS STANDARD HONEY JARS 


Here are four jars which honey packers 
Lilite Mme) aeleiiiacel Melile Ml olceliicolel(-m 








No. 6736 
22% oz. 1% oz. 6% oz. 







Light weight, good looking, ample label space, easy 
to handle. Order by number today. 


O., Wheeling, W.Va. 











Honey Wanted! 


That is the headline of the day. You will see it everywhere. As 
usual we will be in the market for all that we can buy. Root’s have 
been known for many years as the honey center. 


Your honey will bring the highest cash settlement possible when 
shipped to us. Write and tell us the quantity and date when it will 
be ready. Roots are always in the market for honey. 


The A. I. Root Company 


Medina, Ohio 
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WHAT BEEKEEPERS CAN LEARN 
FROM A CAN OF TOMATO JUICE 
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Read This If You Want To Help Stabilize 
The Future Of The Honey Business 
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H. J. HEINZ 
COMPANY 





phat to every farmer who 
raised tomatoes squeezed his 
own juice and peddled it from 
a roadside stand... orsold it toa 
small processor who distributed 
his brand over a limited area. 


Would tomato juice ever have 
developed into a 10 million case 
seller? Would tomato farming 
ever have become the stable, 
profitable business it is today? 


The ’’Forgotten Food’’ 


When sugar isn’t rationed, the 
average American family eats 
only about one pound of honey 
per year. Why? 


Because in the honey industry there 
has never been one packer who 
had the organization to do a real 
job of national advertising and 
distributing! Housewives forget to 
put it on their shopping lists. 


A Great Day for Honey 


H. J. Heinz Co.—makers of the 
famous 57 Varieties—is now in 
the honey business. Under the 
brand name, Lake Shore Honey, 
we plan to market millions of 


-————— CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY!-— —- 
H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, Dept. GB-7 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


State 


I expect to produce 


Name____ 


City 


pounds of honey per year. 


With this volume, we can af- 
ford to put on an honest-to- 
goodness national advertising 
campaign for honey. And we'll 
back it up with the personal 
selling and merchandising of 
1,500 Heinz salesmen. 


In short, we intend to do the 
same thing for honey that Heinz 
advertising helped accomplish 
for tomato juice. We're out to 
build up a demand for honey 
that will stay built-up after the 
war ends. 


We Need Your Help 


Since Heinz sales promotion 
will benefit the entire honey in- 
dustry, we are counting on the 
cooperation of every far-sighted 
beekeeper. 


We're paying the top price for 
honey—and we need plenty of 
it. Sending in the coupon be- 
low will not obligate you in any 
way. It simply tells us where to 
look when we start buying our 
share of the spring crop. Please 
let us hear from you. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


___lbs. of honey in 
1943. It will be ready about 








Sending in this coupon does not obligate me in any way. 
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U. S. GOVERNMENT REPORT 
Information From Producing Areas 
(Last Half of May) 
Southwestern Area: (Period May 10-25) 


Northeast Texas. Weather conditions 
have been fine during this period. Horse- 
mint, one of the major honey plants in 
this area, should begin producing about 
June 1. This is be gros f the source of a 
surplus crop of good table honey. Bees are 
working on yellow sweetclover, alfalfa, lo- 
cust, milkweed, sumac, and daisies and are 
storing considerable very good quality hon- 
ey from these sources. Queens are still 
expanding brood nests. Where sufficient 
stores are available. Limited swarming is 
reported. There is a good local demand 
for the early crop of honey. 


Southeast Texas. Light showers have fall- 
en over parts of this section, but more 
rain is needed as summer plants are dry- 
ing up rapidly. Beekeepers are busy har- 
=—s a fair —_ of Guajillo and Cats- 
claw honey. A flow from mesquite and 
cotton is expected during June. On ac- 
count of poor summer prospects, some 
careful beekeepers have taken very little 
of the spring crop, preferring to leave it 
with the bees until something else is in 
sight. Many package bees are being ship- 
ped by express and many are going by 
truck. Demand for honey is very good. 

Southwest Texas. A few showers are re- 
ported but not enough to furnish suffi- 
cient moisture. Horsemint is in bloom but 
is not producing much nectar. Some bee- 
keepers report that their bees are not 
bringing in enough nectar to meet feed 
requirments. Some honey brought in 
from west Texas, where white brush and 
catsclaw are producing, is being sold at 
30c per lb. in glass jars. 

Oklahoma. Heavy rains continued over 
a ten-day period. This interferred with 
bee activity, and slowed brood-rearing con- 
siderably. Shortage of food in the hives 
also has retarded brood-rearing. Due to 
the rains the worker bees were unable to 
replenish the stores. Yellow sweet clover 
is just coming into bloom and production 
from that source should be ample. 

New Mexico. Hot, dry winds with no 
rain have prevailed in the Mesilla Valley. 
Wild flowers have dried badly,—and with 
the first alfalfa cut there is very little for 
the bees to work on now. A little sweet 
clover is starting to bloom. The hives 
have about 25 pounds of mesquite honey 
but beekeepers hesitate to take it off for 
fear of disturbing the bees at this time. 


SUMMARY 


The weather during this period was 
somewhat backward and unfavorable to 
bees in most sections of the count ex- 
cepting the Southern States. Rainfall was 
excessive in most of the northeastern, 
northcentral, and plains areas. During the 
early part of the period temperatures were 
somewhat below normal in all the northern 
States from the Atlantic to the Pacific. In the 
southern States fairly good honey flows are 
under way. The citrus flow in California 
and Florida is arses yd over and consid- 
erable Orange honey is moving to market. 
In Louisiana good surpluses of White Clo- 
ver honey are being reported. The Texas 
and New Mexico honey flow so far has 
been rather disappointing. In the north- 
ern States the early spring flow is pretty 
well over and’ in many sections unfavorable 


weather conditions have forced bees to 
consume most of this production. In fact 
in some States considerable feeding will 
be necessary to carry the bees through to 
the main summer flows. In most sections 
of the country plant conditions are favor- 
able. In the Intermountain area some al- 
falfa was lost from winter killing and in 
the Northcentral and Plains Areas consid- 
erable damage was reported to clovers. 
Considerable concern is being expressed 
over the acreage of clover and alfalfa be- 
ing turned to other crops. Production of 
package bees in the South is nearing an 
end, although orders continue to come in, 
much later than normal. Many Northern 
beekeepers are having considerable difficul- 
ty in finding package bees and queens to 
replace winter losses and many are receiv- 
ing their packages much later than they 
had anticipated or had hoped for. 


Very little old crop honey remains either 
in producers or packers hands. Some bot- 
tlers have been importing fairly large 
——— of honey, mostly from Cuba. 

emand for new crop Southern honey is 
Honey dealers 
and bottlers are active trying to con- 
tract the 1943 crop in all sections. Prac- 
tically all large lot sales of honey, both old 
and new crap. are being made at ceiling 
levels regardless of flavor and color. 

During recent months Government au- 
thorities have been making it possible for 
farmers of various kinds to obtain agri- 
cultural equipment more simply. In many 
instances supplies for which priority ap- 
plications were considered necessary can 
now be secured on certificates which can 
be obtained from the local County War 
Board. Further, in cases in which tre val- 
ue of the required critical material (making 
it necessary to obtain priority assistance) 
is not more than $500, even PD-1A —— 
tion can be processed or approved by the 
regional War Production Board office and 
not delayed by referring them to Wash- 
ington. More than 80 percent of all PD-1A 
applications involving the use of critical 
material will now be handled entirely by 
WPB field officials. 

Some supplies require no approval or au- 
thorization of any kind. Most sup- 
piles come in this group, through such 
equipment as honey tanks, filling, —— 
or labeling machinery, etc., requiring cr 


far in excess of pe 
1 








Requeen with Sullivan’s 


Queens 


1 to 24, 75c 

25 to 100, 70c 
We are now booking orders for 
1944. Prices will be those of the 
Alabama Beekeepers’ Association. 
Be sure of getting your bees on 

time by booking early. 


SULLIVAN’S APIARIES 
Gilbertown, Ala. 
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ordinary iron, if the inside of same is treat- 
ed in such a manner as to avoid contact 
of the honey with the iron.” For containers 
the regulations rmit “only 8-hoop bar- 
rells, duly paraffined or silicated, or new 
The barrels may be new or 


Board to see whether authorization or 5-gallon cans. 
assistance is necessary to obtain it, and if 
so how this can most readily be secured. 
CUBA ISSUES REGULATIONS REGARD- 
ING EXPORTING OF HONEY 

On May 5, 1943 President Batista of Cuba 
issued a series of “Regulations for the Ex- 
port of Bees’ Homey’. These uire (1) 
that all exporters of honey must be regis- 
tered; (2) that honey cleaning or filtering 
plants must be licensed, and must be so 
constructed as to permit of ‘‘absolute clean- 
linesss; adequate light and ventilation; one 
or more tanks or vats of galvanized iron 
or with cemented walls and bottom; metal 
cloth strainers or screens of 20-mesh 
(wires) per linear inch minimum, which 
must not be of iron and must be in sani- 
tary and sound condition; **and tanks** 
which must be of wood, galvanized iron or 


second-hand, but in the latter case they 
must be well cleaned on the inside and 
have no odor which the honey might ab- 
sorb.”” All containers destined for export 
must carry the license number of the plant. 
Export inspectors assigned to the docks 
must inspect at least 10 percent of all 
age = ond of honey shipped or intended to 
e shipped.” The regulations also require 
that ‘“‘Bees’ honey must, of course, be ex- 
ported free from all impurities and in a 
condition of perfect cleanliness. Otherwise 
the shipment shall be rejected until the 
condition required for its export has been 
complied with.” By the inspection which 
the regulations call for it is hoped that the 
present difficulties which much Cuban hon- 
ey encounters after reaching American 
ports may be avoided. 


Monthly Report of Honey Producers 


Early in June we sent the following questions to honey producers: 1. At what price 
has honey been sold or contracted for, if any, in large lots (carload lots or less) in your 
locality during the past month for (a) extracted honey, per pound? (b) comb honey, Fancy 
and No. 1, r case? 2. What are prices when sold to grocers in case lots of (a) extracted 
honey in 5-lb. pails, or other retail packages in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) comb honey, Fan- 
cy and No. 1, per case? 3. What is the retail price to consumers in your locality of (a) ex- 
tracted honey in 5-lb. pails, or other retail packages in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) comb 
honey, Fancy and No. 1, per section? 4. How is honey now moving on the market in your 
locahty, Give answer in one word, as slow, fair or rapid. 5. How does the number of 
colonies that are in condition to store surplus honey this season compare with the number 
of such colonies last year? Give answer in per cent. 6. What is the condition of the honey 
plants at this time in your locality, as compared with the average? Give answer in per 
cent. 7. What is the per cent of winter and spring loss of colonies (if any) in your locality? 
Give answer in per cent. 8. What is the present condition of the colonies in your locality 
as ye ga with normal? Give answer in per cent. The answers returned are tabulated 
as follows: 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Date F To To con- ee a Cond. Spr.Cond. 
Rec. State Name Large Lots Grocers sumers Move- 0 of of 
June Ex.Comb Ex. Cb. Ex.Comb.ment colo. plants loss colo. 
10 S-Ala. (J. C. Dickman) 1.00 1.20 .30 Rapid 80 100 25 100 
14 B.C. (A. W. Finlay) Rapid 120 90 15 80 
14 S-Calif. (L. L. Andrews) 12 1.15 .33 Rapid 90 100 10 100 
12 SE-Colo. (Otis E. Adcock) Slow 100 100 5 100 
7 E-Conn. (Allen Latham) 1.25 .30 Fast 50 100 20 50 
11 S-Fla. (C. C. Cook) 12 .75 95 Rapid 100 100 25 100 
11 C-Fla. (Harry Hewitt) .85 1.10 Rapid 96 100 6 100 
10 SE-Ga. (J. J. Wilder) 12 5.80* 1.35 Rapid 35 15 90 
10 NC-Ills. (A. L. Kildow) By 100 100 20 100 
8 S-Ills. (Carl E. Killion) 75 90 21 75 
10 NC-Ind. (T. C. Johnson) 75 100 25 75 
10 NW-Ind. (E.S. Miller) ; 60 100 40 75 
7 E-Mich. (L. S. Griggs) 1.25 .25 Fair 70 70 40 85 
10 S-Mich. (Floyd Markham) 92 1.25 Out 85 100 20 90 
8 C-Mich. (E. D. Townsend) Out 90 100 15 90 
9 W-Minn. (B. L. Morehouse) 1.25 Fair 90 95 20 90 
16 C-Nebr. (J. H. Wagner) Fair 20 90 15 90 
16 W-Nev.(Mrs. E.G. Norton) .12 Out 96 2 95 
11 W-Nev. (Geo. G. Schweis) 85 1.10 .25 Fair 100 60 2 75 
12 W-N. M. (C.A. Baltzley) 12 .87 1.03 .38 Fair 100 100 5 100 
9 NW-N. Y. (Geo. B. Howe) .80 1.00 Rapid 75 100 20 75 
7 C-N. Y. (F. W. Lesser) Out 90 125 15 80 
14 SE-N. C. (W. J. Martin) 12 1.10 1.30 30 Fair 80 10 100 
7 E-N. D. (M. W. Cousineau) Out 80 100 10 80 
8 C-Ohio (R. D. Hiatt) .123%4 Out 80 100 13 85 
10 NC-Okla. (C. F. Stiles) .85 1.20 Fair 85 95 10 80 
8 C-Penn. (Harry Beaver) Out 100 100 10 100 
9 SE-Penn. (D. C. Gilham) 90 5.00 1.25 .30 Fair 60 90 40 85 
7 C-Tenn. (J. M. Buchanan) 1.25 .35 Slow 100 100 > = 
11 E-Tenn. (W. L. Walling) 1,257 Fair 95 90 1 95 
9 C-Texas (T. A. Bowden) .60 .75 Rapid 60 75 50 80 
9 S-Texas (J. N. Mayes) 1142 Rapid 75 80 15 
10 S-Texas (H. B. Parks) .60 15 Rapid 100 100 2 100 
12 W-Utah (Wm. Moran) Slow 100 80 5 100 
16 S-Va. (T. C. Asher) Out 90 100 8 90 
8 N-W. Va. (W. C. Griffith) 1.50 Slow 100 100 1 100 
10 SE-Wisc. (N. E. France) Fair 50 100 10 95 
o 


Chunk honey, per case 
+ Out of satate 
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Lotz Quality Sections!] | Notice |||] 


The Best Money Can Buy Write for prices for having 
featuring your wax made up or 
outright purchase of 














Top Quality Material—Glossy Polish— 
Smooth Dovetails — Oval V-Grooves — 
Accurate Dimensions—Fine Workman- 


ship—Reasonable prices. SC ba M | DT’S We 





DO NOT DELAY ORDER NOW “ Qu 

We can still fill your section Economy Foundation 
orders promptly We 
With the ever-increasing demand for Not excelled for quality, be 
fone ae more, and strength and on 

, ‘ : workmanship 
Write for our price list for 
as Sees Satisfaction Unconditionally Cuarantecd 


August Lotz Company | || Oscar H. Schmidt & Sons |} x, 


Boyd, Wisconsin Rt. 4 Bay City, Mich. 



































STOCK:;BRED FOR RESISTANCE , 


Use this stock when it can be obtained to carry forward your Victory 


campaign for disease control. _ 
Late fall requeening has been found highly practical and is preferred ll 
by many successful honey producers. Make queens available at any lian) 
time by the use of the nucleus method of queen reservior and in- wee 
troduction. 


THE IOWA BEEKEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION 
State House, Des Moines, Iowa 




















We are sure you know, but let us 
remind you how essential a_ good 
young queen is in your colonies. Our 


Better-bred Queens “Better-bred Stock” is as good as aan 


: money can buy. and 
Any quantity, 60c each. Ful 


Calvert, Alabama 











$1. 
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Wanted Amber Extracted Honey Thi 


Send Samples and best price Frt. Paid to Cincinnati, O. 


THE FRED. W. MUTH CO. A 
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10,000 Cases Glass Jars 
= mo siyle (Sneed 


Pint jars with Mason Finish. 
5-Pound jars and 10-Pound jars. 


aoe 
> We have a large stock of 5-gallon cans. Let us quote you prices on 
Quantity lots. 


on WANTED..-Beesw2* 
Honey 
We pay cash at ceiling prices for your beeswax and extracted honey. 


y; We are pleased to announce that our stock of hives, supers, and most 
other essential beekeepers’ supplies is being built up much larger than 
we thought possible six months ago. 
Open Monday evenings until 9:00 
During July and August. 


7 M. J. BECK 


) 
ONS Lansing, 1, Mich. 510 N. Cedar St. 
Mich. Postoffice Box 7 | 
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- —— ~ BEEKEEPERS ITEMS | 


Australian Beekeeping News 
The Leading Bee Journal of the 


Southern Hemisphere is the- Serving the beekeeping industry for a 


quarter century without bais or prejudice. 


tory “Australasian Beekeeper” “The forum for the thoughtful” One year 
Subscription 5 shillings per year. Start peal two years, $1.50; sample copy, 3c 


any time. Inquire for International 


rred Sas With Gleanings it provides a combination 
any ont poe — — (Aare that covers od beekeeping field. 
- in- Write now to The Editor.P. O. Box 20. Both magazines for one year, $1.75 
West Maitland ‘i a South Wales BEEKEEPERS ITEM 
ustralia 





P. O. Box 687 San Antonio, Texas 


=| 12 Years*1.50 


ies. Our 
food as 




















American Bee Journal—monthly: published 
and edited by beekeepers for beekeepers. 
s Full of pictures and tips on care of bees 
S and selling of honey. 
—SAMPLE COPY FREE 

$1.00 a year, 2 years $1.50 in U. S. and Can- 
ada. Combined with Gleanings in Bee Cul- 
ture, both magazines, ONE YEAR, $1.75. 
This offer good only in the United States. 


Address— 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ill. 
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